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FRED HARLEY’S PASSENGER. 


BY MARION HARLAND. 


(Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1864, by Lovis A. Gopey, in the clerk’s office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and fur the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.]} 


**You will be home by sunset, will you 
not ?’’ asked Mrs. Harley of her husband, as 
she followed him to the door one bright, 
sharp morning in mid-winter. 

‘*T shall try to return before dark; but if I 
am detained later you must not be uneasy. 
It will be moonlight, and, with this snow 
on the ground, as bright as day.’’ 

‘* You will have a charming jaunt! I wish 
I could go with you !”’ said the wife, drawing 
in a deep breath of the pure cold air, and 
shielding her eyes from the blinding radiance 
of the snow that enwrapped mountain and 
plain in a covering of glittering white several 
feet in depth. 

‘““Why don’t you? 
sleigh, and I should be charmed to have your 


There is room in the 
company. Come!’’ 

‘*Tempter !’’ langhed Mrs. Harley, shaking 
‘“What would baby say to my 
desertion? and how would house affairs go 


her head. 
without my presence? No; you must be 
content with Johnny as my representative for 
this once, and I will try to be satisfied within 
Perhaps I may go next time. The 
sleighing bids fair to last for a week longer.’’ 

Mr. Harley was examining the harness ; 
adjusting here a buckle, there a strap, and 
concluded by patting the neck of the fine 
animal attached to the sleigh. 

‘*T like to be sure that all is right, before I 
set out. A ride of forty miles through the 
heart of the mountains requires stanch gear 
and a trusty horse.’’ 


doors. 













































‘“*You have both!’’ observed the wife. 
‘*Come, Johnny, papa is ready to lift you 
im”? 

The boy—a merry-eyed, rosy fellow of seven 
—put up his lips for a farewell kiss, and 
sprang into the vehicle without assistance. 

‘‘We have grown independent, you" per- 
ceive!’’ said his father, smiling proudly, as 
the urchin established himself upon the seat, 
and made a great parade of tucking the fur 
robes about him. 

‘* As becomes a young gentleman who ac- 
companies his father in his business excur- 
sions replied Mrs. Harley. ‘‘Good-by, 
dear!’’ in response to her husband’s kiss. 
‘* Take care of yourself and come back early, 
if you can. Johnny, be a good boy, and don’t 
trouble papa!”’ ‘ 

The horse sprang forward at the word of 
| command, and the sleigh glided fleetly down 
| the road. Mrs. Harley was just closing the 
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door when she heard the tinkle of the bells 
coming nearer instead of growing fainter in 
the distance. 

‘* My whip, if you please !’’ called her hus- 
band, as she ran out to inquire the cause of 
the return. ‘‘I left it in the hall.’’ 

“‘T thought Red Rover never needed it!”’ 
answered Mrs. Harley, handing him the for- 
gotten article. 

‘*He never has; but that is no guaranty 
that he never will be the better for a touch of 
| the lash. No wise driver sets out upon a 
| journey without his whip. Good-by again!”’ 
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How often, during the day, did the picture 
of the travellers, as they appeared at that 
moment, recur tothe mind of the fond woman 
they left behind!—her husband’s tall figure, 
enveloped in his shaggy great coat; his fur 
cap shading his kind, clear eyes, and framing, 
with its lappets, the strongly-marked features 
she thought so handsome—and the boy’s 
happy face, smiling at her, over the mountain 
of buffalo-skins in which his careful parent 
had wrapped him ! 

‘*It’s bad luck to turn back, and Mas’r 
Fred oughter have knowed it!’’ grumbled old 
Sally, one of the fast-diminishing class of 
faithful negro servants, who had lived in the 
Harley family when the present master was 
born, and knew herself to be a privileged 
character. ‘‘If he had jest made a cross 
whar he turned ’round, and spit onto it, all 
would have been right !’’ 

Mrs. Harley smiled, without contradicting 
the sable croaker, and went up to her room to 
see if her babe were still sleeping. The first 
object that met her eyes, upon entering the 
chamber, was a pair of pistols lying in an 
open leathern case upon the bureau. 

‘* Really, Fred’s humor is a forgetful one, 
to-day,’’ she exclaimed, taking up one of 
the weapons. ‘‘I never knew him to leave 
these before, when there was any chance 
of his being benighted upon the road. Per- 
haps he did not take them because he was so 
sure of returning by daylight.’’ 

**Is the road really dangerous ?’’ inquired 
her sister, who sat by the cradle; ‘‘or does 
he carry them as a matter of form?’’ 

** As he does his whip, I fancy—from prin- 
ciple !’’ returned Mrs. Harley. ‘‘The Black 
Mountain has a bad reputation, founded, I 
believe, upon the legend that a peddler was 
murdéred there twenty or thirty years since. 
It is a dreary and desolate route—not a hn- 
man habitation being visible for six miles, 
and the forest of evergreens lining the road 
on both sides; but Fred has traversed it upon 
an average once a week for the last dozen 
years, and has never seen anything more 
frightful than his own shadow. It is perfectly 
safe during the day, being the main road to 
P. , and continually travelled by farm- 
wagons, and teams from the mines.”’ 

Frederick Harley had succeeded, by inheri- 
tance, to a valuable farm in the mountains of 
New Jersey—a fine, commodious homestead, 
and, as was soon discovered, by means of his 
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intelligent researches, a wealth of minerals 
stored in the bosom of the lofty hills among 
which he had drawn his first breath. A libe- 
ral education and the advantages of travel 
had given him just and enlarged views of 
internal improvements, and the policy of 
developing the natural resources of his patri- 
mony. Within five years from the date of 
his accession to the estate a joint stock com- 
pany, of which he was the leading spirit, had 
erected substantial buildings and machinery 
in the wilderness of mountains composing the 
background of the smiling valley wherein 
were situated the Harley family mansion and 
a group of smaller farm-houses. The sharp 
tapping of the picks and hoes was echoed 
from the dark gorges, and distant peaks gave 
back the reverberant roar of the ‘ blast,’’ 
which hurled immense boulders in the air 
iike pebble-stones. Further down the valley 
arose, as by magic, a tall furnace of solid 
masonry, within the throat of which blazed 
an intense fire day and night ; while, on either 
side, a smelting-shop and rolling-mill added 
activity and clamor to the lately quiet scene. 
In all these improvements Fred Harley 
was foremost and most energetic. In fact, he 
was the virtual comptroller of the enterprise 
from its inception to the present fruition of 
his dreams and hopes. Born tocommand, he 
exercised over capitalists and laborers a sway 
none the less absolute that it was apparently 
gentle and moderate. His fellow directors 
solicited advice from him, which, however 
courteously couched, had all the force of com- 
mands; overseers and workmen came to him 
for orders and redress. He it was who visited 
the works in person every Saturday, and paid 
each man his wages; admonishing the indo- 
lent, encouraging the diligent, and rebuking 
sternly the refractory and disorderly. 
Dictator as he was, abroad, no man was 
ever more indulgent and affectionate in his 
home. He had wedded, ten years before, a 
sweet-tempered, happy girl, whom his love 
and care had kept happy and sunny of mood 
until now. Their first child had died while 
an infant, and the memory of this, the only 
sorrow they had known since their lives 
flowed into one, added strength and tender- 
ness to the fondness they felt for Johnny and 
his infant sister. Already the boy tramped 
up the rugged road to the mine at his father’s 
side, disdaining to accept the support of his 
hand; stood, an attentive observer of the 
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wonders of puddling, moulding, and rolling ; 
open-eyed and silent, while Mr. Harley issued 
directions to, or instituted inquiries of, the 
head workman; and, eight times out of ten, 
he was his parent’s sole companion in his 
journeys to and from the town of P. ; 
distant about twenty miles from the works. 
The principal object of the present visit to 
that place was to draw a large sum of money 
from the bank for the purpose of paying the 
miners and other laborers. 

They had gone five or six miles before Mr. 
Harley bethought him of the pistol-case lying 
harmlessly upon the bureau at home. He 
recollected perfectly how he happened to 
leave it. He had reloaded the weapons— 
having fired them off the preceding day— 
when his wife called to him that breakfast 
was waiting; and he put them down, intend- 
ing to revisit the room before his departure. 





Finding that it was later than he had sup- 
posed, he ate his breakfast hurriedly, stopping 
several times during the meal to add items to 
his memorandum. When he was through, 
he put on his cap and overcoat by the dining- 
room fire, where his wife had hung them to 
be warmed, and set off without giving another 
thought to the implements, which had been 
his constant attendants during many years of 
lonely travel in unfrequented ways. He was 
in the habit of talking to his boy as he would 
have done to a grown fellow-traveller, making 
-him, at this early age, an associate and con- 
fidant. Little dreaming that circumstances 
might arise which would make the child’s 
knowledge of the incident inconvenient, if 
not dangerous, he said, laughingly :— 

‘Well, Johnny, you may be thankful that 
I did not forget you, this morning! I left my 
whip, and, as I now recollect, my pistols 
also.”’ 

‘*Can’t you ride back and get them, papa?’’ 

‘* No, I am behind time as it is; for I have 
much to attend to in town. It is a matter of 
little consequence, only I am ashamed of my 
carelessness.”’ 

** Why do you always carry your pistols, 
sir? Are there bears in the woods ?’’ ques- 
tioned the boy, his eyes growing larger and 
darker, as he instinctively nestled nearer to 
his protector. 

‘*No; or if there are, they never come 
near the high-road. But it is safer to have 
arms of some description with me, carrying, 
as, I often do, large sums of money in my 
VOL. LXx1.—24 








pocket, and riding at all hours of the night in 
out-of-the-way places.”’ 

‘*Have you ever killed anybody with them, 
papa ?’’ 

‘*No, my son! and I hope never to be 
obliged to use them against any human 
being.”’ 

‘*Still,’? persisted the child, with boyish 
taste for thé sensational, ‘‘if we were riding 
along here some dark night, and two great 
big men, with guns and swords in their 
hands, were to rush out of the woods and 
catch hold of Red Rover’s head, I know what 
you would do! You would pull out your 
pistols and shoot, first one and then the other, 
and then give Red Rover one hard cut with 
your whip, and away we would go! Ah, 
wouldn’t that be fun ?”’ 

Mr. Harley could not help laughing at the 
sanguinary innocent’s ideas of sport. 

‘*The day for such work as that has gone 
by, Johnny, and I for one do not care to have 
it come back. There are no awful robbers 
now-a-days, such as you read of in story- 
books.’’ 

‘*Like the two men who carried away the 
‘Babes in the Wood!’ I know!’’ nodded 
Johnny. ‘I think, papa, they must have 
left the poor little children in just such a 
dark, lonesome place as this.”’ 

They were entering the Black Mountain 
forest, and the father was struck with the 
child’s correct appreciation of the gloomy 
wildness of the region. The road was narrow ; 
the giant hemlocks clasping hands above it, 
and the unsunned snow, broken rudely to 
permit the passage of vehicles, lay in hard, 
rough masses against the boles of the trees, 
leaving just room enough in the centre of the 
highway for the runners of the cutter. 

‘It is a doleful neighborhood !’’ he said. 
‘But we have had some merry rides along 
here, and will, I hope, have many more.”’ 

It was noon when they reached P. ’ 
for the days were short, and the road was, as 
I have said, badly prepared for sleighing, in 
the first place, besides having been much cut 
up by the wheels of heavy wagons. Johnny 
valiantly disclaimed being hungry or tired ; 
but his father, without wounding his manly 
susceptibilities, proposed to leave him in a 
qui.‘ little eating-house, where they often 
stopped for luncheon, and let him amuse 
himself by dining, while he, the senior, at- 
tended to sundry errands about town. To. 
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this inviting scheme Master Johnny’s face 
and eyes said ‘‘ Yes,’’ even more promptly 
than his tongue, and having seen him en- 
sconced in a snug corner, with a table all to 
himself, the promise of speedy hot oysters, 
jbread and butter, and pudding warming his 
imagination, Mr. Harley insured the particu- 
lar attention of a trusty waiter, who knew 
him well as an old customer, by crossing his 
hand with a piece of silver, and left them for 
three-quarters of anhouror more. When he 
returned, Johnny was curled up in an arm- 
chair, looking over a picture-book which his 
father had providently purchased on their 
way up-town, and munching a long stick of 
red-and-white candy. 

‘* Why, my son, where did you get that? 
You surely did not buy it without my leave, 
or ask for it ?’’ 

‘*No, papa. A man gave it to me.”’ 

‘* What man ?—the waiter ?’’ 

‘‘No, sir. A very nice, kind man, who 
came in just after you went out, and asked 
me if I were not Mr. Harley’s son, and how 
mamma was, and when we came over the 
mountain, and when we were going back; 
and I told him you said we would not get off 
before night, we were so late reaching town; 
and he asked ever so many questions besides, 
and said he knew you very well, and wished 
he could have seen you, and then he bought 
a paper of candy for me.”’ 

‘*Did you ever see him before ?”’ 

** No, sir.’’ 

Mr. Harley turned to the waiter, who had 
come forward to receive his order. 

‘*Did you notice the person who was talk- 
ing to my little boy, just now ?”’ 

**T did, sir.’’ 

‘* Who was he—do you know ?’’ 

‘* Well, really, sir, I cannot recall his name ; 
but he looked like a decent countryman—a 
farmer, I should say, sir.’’ 

Satisfied that the inquisitive stranger was 
some one of his rural neighbors whose face 
Johnny had forgotten, Mr. Harley dismissed 
the subject from his mind. After finishing 
his luncheon he took Johnny with him to the 
bank, where, upon presenting the company’s 
draft, he received several hundred dollars. 
While he counted the notes, preparatory to 
stowing them away in his pocket-book, the 
boy stood in silent and patient attendance 
upon his leisure. Too well-trained to inter- 


rupt his father by act or word, the bright 
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eyes were yet busy, and the rosy face was so 
expressive of pleased interest, when Mr. Harley 
glanced at it, that he inquired :— 

‘*What is it, my son? 
seen ?”’ 

‘*There is the nice man that gave me the 
candy, papa!’’ he whispered. ‘‘ There, just 
outside the door! He has been standing 
there ever since we came in.’’ 

Fred Harley’s movements were always 
quick, and he wheeled now so suddenly to- 
wards the entrance that he got a full view of 
the person who was looking through the glass 
door—caught his gaze, keen and covetous, 
riveted upon the pocket-book he still held in 
his hand. Then the spy slunk away, evidently 
discomposed by the unexpected notice he had 
received. 

‘* Who is that fellow?’ inquired Mr. Har- 
ley, abruptly, of a clerk. 

‘*T never saw him before, sir. There is 
always a knot of loafers hanging about that 
door.”’ 

‘*If they are all as ill-looking as that one, 
you had better look sharply after your de- 
posits,’? was the reply. ‘‘I never saw a more 
villainous pair of eyes.’’ 

Not ten minutes later a friend, the princi- 
pal lawyer of P. , Stopped Mr. Harley in 
the street. 

‘* When do you leave town ?*’ he asked. 


What have you 





‘*In about a couple of hours.”’ 

‘*Then will you call at my office for a few 
moments before you go? I havea package 
of valuable papers which 1 wish to send up 
to your neighbor, Mr. Hinckley; you will 
oblige both him and myself by taking charge 
of them.”’ 

‘¢T will, with pleasure! I will go back with 
you and get them, at once.’’ 

As he turned, he found himself almost face 
to face with Johnny’s new acquaintance, who 
was leaning against the arched gateway of a 
covered alley so near by that he must have 
heard every syllable that was uttered. This 
time his eyes were downcast, and he was 
idly worrying, with his foot, a mangy cur, 
gnawing a bone it had picked up in the gut- 
ter. His whole attitude and expression were 
those of a lazy lounger, who cared for nothing 
beyond the amusement of the moment. 

By the time that father and son took their 
places in the sleigh, for their homeward ride, 
one at least of them had forgotten the trifling 
incident of the meeting in the eating-saloon, 
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as well as the offensive curiosity displayed by 
the shabby idler. 

The evening was cold, but not raw or piere- 
ing; Red Rover as fresh and lively as if he 
had not trotted twenty miles that day, over 
an uneven road, and had before him the cer. 
tain prospect of a repetition of the task; 
Johnny was wide awake, although it was past 
his usual bed-time when they left the town 
behind them, and delighted beyond measure 
with the novelty of a moonlight ride. His 
tongue kept time with the music of the bells, 
in its merry chatter, and his father preferred 
his sprightly prattle to any other relaxation 
after the cares of a busy day. 

Five miles from P. there stood, within 
an angle formed by two cross-roa’s, a de- 
serted log-cabin—a mere shell of a house, 
and sunken roof. It 
had not been tenanted for several years, yet, 
as our travellers neared it, Red Rover shied 
violently at some object standing within its 
shadow. 


with broken chimney 


‘* Whoa, sir; what are you about!’’ cried 
his master, checking him sharply. 

A tall woman came forward into the clear 
moonlight and approached the sleigh. 

‘“*T beg your pardon for frightening your 
horse, sir!’’ she said, in a wheezing, husky 
voice, ‘‘and I hope you won’t think me very 
bold when I ask you to give me @ seat in 
your sleigh for a few miles. I have been wait- 
ing here in the cold for near four hours, until 
Iam afraid I have caught my death of cold. 
Icame up, this afternoon, from P 





, in 
the cross-country stage, and it set me down 
here, where my brother was to meet me with 
his wagon, and take me over to his house— 
but he hasn’t come, and I’m afraid some- 
thing is the matter with him or his folks. 
Maybe you know him, sir? His name is Moses 
Nixon, and he lives a piece back from the 
road, on the righf-hand side, about half-a-mile 
from the foot of the mountain.”’ 

‘*Steady! steady!’’ Mr. Harley had some 
difficulty in restraining Red Rover’s desire to 
press forward. He was used to applications 
of this sort from pedestrians, and saw nothing 
improbable in the story he had heard, some- 
what impatiently, for he, too, wanted to be 
at home. 

‘I wish I had passed this way earlier,’’ he 
said, kindly, ‘‘so that your time of waiting 
might have been shortened. I do know your 
brother, and am glad of the chance of doing 





him a good turn. Excuse me for not getting 
out to help you in, but my horse is, as you 
may see, rather restive.”’ 

The woman climbed into her place, with a 
hearty, ‘‘Thank you, sir!’’ and allowed her 
escort to tuck the warm robes about her, 
shivering audibly, while he was thus em- 
ployed. 

‘*T should have been frozen stiff in an hour 
more!’’ she said, with a snuffle and sneeze. 

‘*Are you warmer now ?’’ asked Mr. Har- 
ley, at the end of another mile. 

‘*I’m a bit more comfortable—but my feet 
are like two blocks of ice !’’ 

‘¢ There is a hot board in the bottom of the 
sleigh. Have you your feet upon it?’ and 
he stooped to ascertain for himself if this 
were ‘so. 

As he fumbled for the board, he struck his 
hand against the passenger’s ankle. She wore 
men’s boots, heavy and thick-soled, as he felt 
by passing his fingers lightly down the foot, 
and their size was enormous, even for a wo- 
man of her uncommon height. Without the 
least abatement of kindliness in his accent or 
manner, he added, ‘‘ All right !’’ and resumed 
his upright position. 

But the eyes, above which the fur cap was 
slouched, were no longer careless and cheer- 
ful. Furtively, yet searchingly, they inven- 
toried every particular of his passenger’s at- 
tire and general appearance. She was gaunt 
and raw-boned, and wore asuit of rusty mourn- 
ing; a woollen dress; a common blanket- 
shawl and a black bonnet, with a scanty 
veil of black crape hung before her face. 
Thus far, all was in accordance with her ac- 
count of herself as a farmer’s sister, and even 
the clumsy boots might have been borrowed 
for the occasion, by any respectable woman 
of her rank, anticipating, as she had done, 
the possibility of being obliged to wait in the 
snow for some time. Upon her knees lay a 
muff, wherein were concealed her hands, and 
to this Mr. Harley’s attention returned, once 
and again, as drawn by some mysterious mag- 
net hidden in this very useful appendage to 
a winter’s night toilet. It was quite new, for 
each hair in the very common fur of which it 
was manufactured was smooth and glossy. 
Fred was a judge of peltry, and he knew that 
this was a cheap article, yet, in that region, 
rustic women were not in the habit of sport- 
ing such luxurious comforts—inexpensive as 
they might seemto a city dame. Ten dollars 
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1. Boy's Scoteh Turban of silk plush, trimmed with blue velvet, and an ostrich tip on the left side set in a smail 
rosette. 

2. French Turban of black velvet, with a Bird of Paradise set in a nest of velvet. 

3. The ‘*Alva’’ hat of silk plush or velvet, trimmed with bands of velvet round the crown and a rich vstrich tip 
the shade of the velvet. A very novel and elegant hat for young misses. 

4. The ‘“‘Hyacinthe.” Scotch crown, with velvet bands crossing and coming to a point in front and ends behind 
A rich ostrich tip, set in a velvet rosette, completes the trimming of this exquisite little hat. 

5. The ‘‘ Alpine Turban” of black velvet, with a rich ostrich feather set in a rosette at the side. The back part of 
the turban is deep, falling over the hair. 
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FRED HARLEY’S PASSENGER. 


BY MARION HARLAND. 


{Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1864, by Louis A. Gopey, in the clerk’s office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.) 


‘*You will be home by sunset, will you 
not ?’’ asked Mrs. Harley of her husband, as 
she followed him to the door one bright, 
sharp morning in mid-winter. 

‘*T shall try to return before dark; but if I 
am detained later you must not be uneasy. 
It will be moonlight, and, with this snow 
on the ground, as bright as day.’’ 

‘* You will have a charming jaunt! I wish 
I could go with you !’’ said the wife, drawing 
in a deep breath of the pure cold air, and 
shielding her eyes from the blinding radiance 
of the snow that enwrapped mountain and 
plain in a covering of glittering white several 
feet in depth. 

‘*Why don’t you? There is room in the 
sleigh, and I should be charmed to have your 
company. Come!’’ 

‘*Tempter !’’ laughed Mrs. Harley, shaking 
her head. ‘What would baby say to my 
desertion? and how would house affairs go 
without my presence? No; you must be 
content with Johnny as my representative for 
this once, and I will try to be satisfied within 
doors. Perhaps I may go next time. The 
sleighing bids fair to last for a week longer.”’ 

Mr. Harley was examining the harness ; 
adjusting here a buckle, there a strap, and 
concluded by patting the neck of the fine 
animal attached to the sleigh. 

**T like to be sure that all is right, before I 
set out. A ride of forty miles through the 
heart of the mountains requires stanch gear 
and a trusty horse.”’ 





‘*You have both!’ observed the wife. 
‘*Come, Johnny, papa is ready to lift you 
im.** 

The boy—a merry-eyed, rosy fellow of seven 
—put up his lips for a farewell kiss, and 
sprang into the vehicle without assistance. 

‘‘We have grown independent, you per- 
ceive!’’ said his father, smiling proudly, as 
the urchin established himself upon the seat, 
and made a great parade of tucking the fur 
robes about him. 

‘* As becomes a young gentleman who ac- 
companies his father in his business excur- 
sions!’’ replied Mrs. Harley. ‘‘Good-by, 
dear!’’ in response to her husband’s kiss. 
‘Take care of yourself and come back early, 
if you can. Johnny, be a good boy, and don’t 
trouble papa!’’ 

The horse sprang forward at the word of 
command, and the sleigh glided fleetly down 
the road. Mrs. Harley was just closing the 
door when she heard the tinkle of the bells 
coming nearer instead of growing fainter in 
the distance. 

‘* My whip, if you please!’ called her hus- 
band, as she ran out to inquire the cause of 
the return. ‘‘I left it in the hall.” 

“I thought Red Rover never needed it!’’ 
answered Mrs. Harley, handing him the for- 
gotten article. 

‘*He never has; but that is no guaranty 
that he never will be the better for a touch of 
the lash. No wise driver sets out upon a 
journey without his whip. Good-by again !’’ 
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How often, during the day, did the picture 
of the travellers, as they appeared at that 
moment, recur tothe mind of the fond woman 
they left behind!—her husband’s tall figure, 
enveloped in his shaggy great coat; his fur 
cap shading his kind, clear eyes, and framing, 
with its lappets, the strongly-marked features 
she thought so handsome—and the boy’s 
happy face, smiling at her, over the mountain 
of buffalo-skins in which his careful parent 
had wrapped him ! 

‘*It’s bad luck to turn back, and Mas’r 
Fred oughter have knowed it!’’ grumbled old 
Sally, one of the fast-diminishing class of 
faithful negro servants, who had lived in the 
Harley family when the present master was 
born, and knew herself to be a privileged 
character. ‘‘If he had jest made a cross 
whar he turned ’round, and spit onto it, all 
would have been right !’’ 

Mrs. Harley smiled, without contradicting 
the sable croaker, and went up to her room to 
see if her babe were still sleeping. The first 
object that met her eyes, upon entering the 
chamber, was a pair of pistols lying in an 
open leathern case upon the bureau. 

** Really, Fred’s humor is a forgetful one, 
to-day,’’ she exclaimed, taking up one of 
the weapons. ‘‘I never knew him to leave 
these before, when there was any chance 
of his being benighted upon the road. Per- 
haps he did not take them because he was so 
sure of returning by daylight,’’ 

‘*Is the road really dangerous ?’’ inquired 
her sister, who sat by the cradle; ‘‘or does 
he carry them as a matter of form?’’ 

‘* As he does his whip, I fancy—from prin- 
ciple!’’ returned Mrs. Harley. ‘‘The Black 
Mountain has a bad reputation, founded, I 
believe, upon the legend that a peddler was 
murdered there twenty or thirty years since. 
It is a dreary and desolate route—not a hu- 
man habitation being visible for six miles, 
and the forest of evergreens lining the road 
on both sides; but Fred has traversed it upon 
an average once a week for the last dozen 
years, and has never seen anything more 
frightful than his own shadow. It is perfectly 
safe during the day, being the main road to 
P. , and continually travelled by farm- 
wagons, and teams from the mines.”’ 

Frederick Harley had succgeded, by inheri- 
tance, to avaluable farm in the mountains of 
New Jersey—a fine, commodious homestead, 
and, as was soon discovered, by means of his 








intelligent researches, a wealth of minerals 
stored in the bosom of the lofty hills among 
which he had drawn his first breath. A libe- 
ral education and the advantages of travel 
had given him just and enlarged views of 
internal improvements, and the policy of 
developing the natural resources of his patri- 
mony. Within five years from the date of 
his accession to the estate a joint stock com- 
pany, of which he was the leading spirit, had 
erected substantial buildings and machinery 
in the wilderness of mountains composing the 
background of the smiling, valley wherein 
were situated the Harley family mansion and 
a group of smaller farm-houses. The sharp 
tapping of the picks and hoes was echoed 
from the dark gorges, and distant peaks gave 
back the reverberant roar of the ‘‘ blast,’’ 
which hurled immense boulders in the air 
like pebble-stones. Further down the valley 
arose, as by magic, a tall furnace of solid 
masonry, Within the throat of which blazed 
an intense fire day and night ; while, on either 
side, a smelting-shop and rolling-mill added 
activity and clamor to the lately quiet scene. 
In all these improvements Fred Harley 
was foremost and most energetic. _In fact, he 
was the virtual comptroller of the enterprise 
from its inception to the present fruition of 
his dreams and hopes. Born tocommand, he 
exercised over capitalists and laborers a sway 
none the less absolute that it was apparently 
gentle and moderate. His fellow directors 
solicited advice from him, which, however 
courteously couched, had all the force of com- 
mands; overseers and workmen came to him 
for orders and redress. He it was who visited 
the works in person every Saturday, and paid 
each man his wages; admonishing the indo- 
lent, encouraging the diligent, and rebuking 
sternly the refractory and disorderly. 
Dictator as he was, abroad, no man was 
ever more indulgent and affectionate in his 
home. He had wedded, ten years before, a 
sweet-tempered, happy girl, whom his love 
and care had kept happy and sunny of mood 
until now. Their first child had died while 
an infant, and the memory of this, the only 
sorrow they had known since their lives 
flowed into one, added strength and tender- 
ness to the fondness they felt for Johnny and 
his infant sister. Already the boy tramped 
up the rugged road to the mine at his father’s 
side, disdaining to accept the support of his 
hand; stood, an attentive observer of the 
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wonders of puddling, moulding, and rolling ; 
open-eyed and silent, while Mr. Harley issued 
directions to, or instituted inquiries of, the 
head workman ; and, eight times out of ten, 
he was his parent’s sole companion in his 
journeys to and from the town of P . 
distant about twenty miles from the works. 
The principal object of the present visit to 
that place was to draw a large sum of money 
from the bank for the purpose of paying the 
miners and other laborers. 

They had gone five or six miles before Mr. 
Harley bethought him of the pistol-case lying 
harmlessly upon the bureau at home. He 
recollected perfectly how he happened to 
leave it. He had reloaded the weapons— 
having fired them off the preceding day— 
when his wife called to him that breakfast 
was waiting; and he put them down, intend- 
ing to revisit the room before his departure. 
Finding that it was later than he had sup- 
posed, he ate his breakfast hurriedly, stopping 
several times during the meal to add items to 
his memorandum. When he was through, 
he put on his cap and overcoat by the dining- 
room fire, where his wife had hung them to 
be warmed, and set off without giving another 
thought to the implements, which had been 
his constant attendants during many years of 
lonely travel in unfrequented ways. He was 
in the habit of talking to his boy as he would 
have done to a grown fellow-traveller, making 
him, at this early age, an associate and con- 
fidant. Little dreaming that circumstances 
might arise which would make the child’s 
knowledge of the incident inconvenient, if 
not dangerous, he said, laughingly :— 

‘Well, Johnny, you may be thankful that 
I did not forget you, this morning! I left my 
whip, and, as I now recollect, my pistols 
also.’’ 

**Can’t you ride back and get them, papa?’’ 

** No, I am behind time as it is; for I have 
much to attend to in town. It is a matter of 
little consequence, only I am ashamed of my 
carelessness.’’ 

** Why do you always carry your pistols, 
sir? Are there bears in the woods ?’’ ques- 
tioned the boy, his eyes growing larger and 
darker, as he instinctively nestled nearer to 
his protector. 

‘*No; or if there are, they never come 
near the high-road. But it is safer to have 
arms of some description with me, carrying, 
as I often do, large sums of money in my 
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pocket, and riding at all hours of the night in 
out-of-the-way places.”’ 

‘*Have you ever killed anybody with them, 
papa ?’’ 

‘*No, my son! and I hope never to be 
obliged to use them against any human 
being.’’ 

‘*Still,”? persisted the child, with boyish 
taste for the sensational, ‘‘if we were riding 
along here some dark night, and two great 
big men, with guns and swords in their 
hands, were to rush out of the woods and 
catch hold of Red Rover’s head, I know what 
you would do! You would pull out your 
pistols and shoot, first one and then the other, 
and then give Red Rover one hard cut with 
your whip, and away we would go! Ah, 
wouldn’t that be fun ?’’ 

Mr. Harley could not help laughing at the 
sanguinary innocent’s ideas of sport. 

‘*The day for such work as that has gone 
by, Johnny, and I for one do not care to have 
it come back. There are no awful robbers 
now-a-days, such as you read of in story- 
books.’’ 

‘*Like the two men who carried away the 
‘Babes in the Wood!’ I know!’’ nodded 
Johuny. ‘‘I think, papa, they must have 
left the poor little children in jast such a 
dark, lonesome place as this.’’ 

They were entering the Black Mountain 


’ forest, and the father was struck with the 


child’s correct appreciation of the gloomy 
wildness of the region. The road was narrow ; 
the giant hemlocks clasping hands above it, 
and the unsunned snow, broken rudely to 
permit the passage of vehicles, lay in hard, 
rough masses against the boles of the trees, 
leaving just room enough in the centre of the 
highway for the runners of the cutter. 

‘‘It is a doleful neighborhood!’’ he said. 
‘*But we have had some merry rides along 
here, and will, I hope, have many more.’’ 

It was noon when they reached P " 
for the days were short, and the road was, as 
I have said, badly prepared for sleighing, in 
the first place, besides having been much cut 
up by the wheels of heavy wagons. Johnny 
valiantly disclaimed being hungry or tired ; 
but his father, without wounding his manly 
susceptibilities, proposed to leave him in a 
qui.‘ little eating-house, where they often 
stopped for luncheon, and let him amuse 
himself by dining, while he, the senior, at- 
tended to sundry errands about town. To» 
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this inviting scheme Master Johnny’s face 
and eyes said ‘‘Yes,’? even more promptly 
than his tongue, and having seen him en- 
sconced in a snug corner, with a table all to 
himself, the promise of speedy hot oysters, 
bread and butter, and pudding warming his 
imagination, Mr. Harley insured the particu- 
lar attention of a trusty waiter, who knew 
him well as an old customer, by crossing his 
hand with a piece of silver, and left them for 
three-quarters of anhouror more. When he 
returned, Johnny was curled up in an arm- 
chair, looking over a picture-book which his 
father had providently purchased on their 
way up-town, and munching a long stick of 
red-and-white candy. 

‘* Why, my son, where did you get that? 
You surely did not buy it without my leave, 
or ask for it ?”’ 

‘*No, papa. A man gave it to me.’’ 

‘What man ?—the waiter ?’’ 
‘*No, sir. A very nice, kind man, who 
came in just after you went out, and asked 
me if I were not Mr. Harley’s son, and how 
mamma was, and when we came over the 
mountain, and when we were going back; 
and I told him you said we would not get off 
before night, we were so late reaching town; 
and he asked ever so many questions besides, 
and said he knew you very well, and wished 
he could have seen you, and then he bought 
a paper of candy for me.”’ 

‘*Did you ever see him before f’’ 

** No, sir.’’ 

Mr. Harley turned to the waiter, who had 
come forward to receive his order. 

**Did you notice the person who was talk- 
ing to my little boy, just now ?’’ 

‘*T did, sir.’’ 

‘Who was he—do you know ?”’ 

‘* Well, really, sir, I cannot recall his name; 
but he looked like a decent countryman—a 
farmer, I should say, sir.’’ 

Satisfied that the inquisitive stranger was 
some one of his rural neighbors whose face 
Johnny had forgotten, Mr. Harley dismissed 
the subject from his mind. After finishing 
his luncheon he took Johnny with him to the 
bank, where, upon presenting the company’s 
draft, he received several hundred dollars. 
While he counted the notes, preparatory to 
stowing them away in his pocket-book, the 
boy stood in silent and patient attendance 
upon his leisure. 
rupt his father by act or word, the bright 


Too well-trained to inter- 








eyes were yet busy, and the rosy face was so 
expressive of pleased interest, when Mr. Harley 
glanced at it, that he inquired :— 

“What is it, my son? 
seen ?’’ 

‘*There is the nice man that gave me the 
candy, papa!’’ he whispered. ‘There, just 
outside the door! He has been standing 
there ever since we came in.’’ 


What have you 


Fred Harley’s movements were always 
quick, and he wheeled now so suddenly to- 
wards the entrance that he got a full view of 
the person who was looking through the glass 
door—caught his gaze, keen and covetous, 
riveted upon the pocket-book he still held in 
his hand. Then the spy slunk away, evidently 
discomposed by the unexpected notice he had 
received. 

‘Who is that fellow ?’’ inquired Mr. Har- 
ley, abruptly, of a clerk. 

“T never saw him before, sir. There is 
always a knot of loafers hanging about that 
door.’’ 

‘If they are all as ill-looking as that one, 
you had better look sharply after your de- 
posits,’’ was the reply. ‘‘I never saw a more 
villainous pair of eyes.”’ 

Not ten minutes later a friend, the princi- 
pal lawyer of P. 
the street. 

‘* When do you leave town ?’’ he asked. 

‘*In about a couple of hours.’’ 

‘*Then will you call at my office for a few 
moments before you go? I have a package 
of valuable papers which I wish to send up 
to your neighbor, Mr. Hinckley; you will 
oblige both him and myself by taking charge 
of them.’’ 

**T will, with pleasure! I will go back with 
you and get them, at once.”’ 

As he turned, he found himself almost face 
to face with Johnny’s new acquaintance, who 
was leaning against the arched gateway of a 
covered alley so near by that he must have 
heard every syllable that was uttered. This 
time his eyes were downcast, and he was 
idly worrying, with his foot, a mangy cur, 
gnawing a bone it had picked up in the gut- 
ter. His whole attitude and expression were 
those of a lazy lounger, who cared for nothing 





, Stopped Mr. Harley in 


beyond the amusement of the moment. 

By the time that father and son took their 
places in the sleigh, for their homeward ride, 
one at least of them had forgotten the trifling 
incident of the meeting in the eating-saloon, 
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as well as the offensive curiosity displayed by 
the shabby idler. 

The evening was cold, but not raw or piere- 
ing; Red Rover as fresh and lively as if he 
had not trotted twenty miles that day, over 
an uneven road, and had before him the cer- 
tain prospect of a repetition of the task; 
Johnny was wide awake, although it was past 
his usual bed-time when they left the town 
behind them, and delighted beyond measure 
with the novelty of a moonlight ridé. His 
tongue kept time with the music of the bells, 
in its merry chatter, and his father preferred 
his sprightly prattle to any other relaxation 
after the cares of a busy day. 

Five miles from P there stood, within 
an angle formed by two cross-roads, a de- 
serted log-cabin—a mere shell of a house, 
with broken chimney and sunken roof. It 
had not been tenanted for several years, yet, 
as our travellers neared it, Red Rover shied 
violently at some object standing within its 
shadow. 

‘* Whoa, sir; what are you about !’’ cried 
his master, checking him sharply. 

A tall woman came forward into the clear 
moonlight and approached the sleigh. 

‘‘T beg your pardon for frightening your 
horse, sir!’’ she said, ina wheezing, husky 
voice, ‘‘and I hope you won’t think me very 
bold when I ask you to give me a‘seat in 
your sleigh for a few miles. I have been wait- 
ing here in the cold for near four hours, until 
Iam afraid I have caught my death of cold. 
Icame up, this afternoon, from P. , in 
the cross-country stage, and it set me down 
here, where my prother was to meet me with 
his wagon, and take me over to his house— 
but he hasn’t come, and I’m afraid some- 
thing is the matter with him or his folks. 
Maybe you know him, sir? His name is Moses 
Nixon, and he lives a piece back from the 
road, on the righf-hand side, about half-a-mile 
from the foot of the mountain.”’ 

‘*Steady! steady!’’? Mr. Harley had some 
difficulty in restraining Red Rover’s desire to 
press forward. He was used to applications 
of this sort from pedestrians, and saw nothing 
improbable in the story he had heard, some- 
what impatiently, for he, too, wanted to be 
at home. 

‘*T wish I had passed this way earlier,’’ he 
said, kindly, ‘‘so that your time of waiting 
might have been shortened. I do know your 
brother, and am glad of the chance of doing 








him a good turn. Excuse me for not getting 
out to help you in, but my horse is, as you 
may see, rather restive.”’ 

The woman climbed into her piace, with a 
hearty, ‘‘ Thank you, sir!*’ and allowed her 
escort to tuck the warm robes about her, 
shivering audibly, while he was thus em- 
ployed. 

‘*T should have been frozen stiff in an hour 
more!’’ she said, with a snuffle and sneeze. 

‘‘Are you warmer now ?’’ asked Mr. Har- 
ley, at the end of another mile. 

‘“‘I’m a bit more comfortable—but my feet 
are like two blocks of ice !”’ 

‘‘ There is a hot board in the bottom of the 
sleigh. Have you your feet upon it?’ and 
he stooped to ascertain for himself if this 
were ‘so. 

As he fumbled for the board, he struck his 
hand against the passenger’s ankle. She wore 
men’s boots, heavy and thick-soled, as he felt 
by passing his fingers lightly down the foot, 
and their size was enormous, even for a wo- 
Without the 
least abatement of kindliness in his accent or 
manner, he added, ‘‘ All right !’’ and resumed 
his upright position. 


man of her uncommon height. 


But the eyes, above which the fur cap was 
slouched, were no longer careless and cheer- 
ful. 
toried every particular of his passenger’s at- 


Furtively, yet searchingly, they inven- 


tire and general appearance. 
and raw-boned, and wore asuit of rusty mourn- 
ing; a woollen dress; a common blanket- 


She was gaunt 


shawl and a black bonnet, with a scanty 
veil of black crape hung before her face. 
Thus far, all was in accordance with her ac- 
count of herself as a farmer’s sister, and even 
the clumsy boots might have been borrowed 
for the occasion, by any respectable woman 
of her rank, anticipating, as she had done, 
the possibility of being obliged to wait in the 
snow for some time. Upon her knees lay a 
muff, wherein were concealed her hands, and 
to this Mr. Harley’s attention returned, once 
and again, as drawn by some mysterious mag- 
net hidden in this very useful appendage to 
a winter’s night toilet. 
each hair in the very common fur of which it 
was manufactured was smooth and glossy. 
Fred was a judge of peltry, and he knew that 
this was a cheap article, yet, in that region, 
rustic women were not in the habit of sport- 


It was quite new, for 


ing such luxurious comforts—inexpensive as 
they might seem to a vity dame. Ten dollars 
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would have been an extravagant outlay for 
Moses Nixon’s sister or wife to invest in a 
stuffed fox-skin, for keeping warm fingers, 
that were Wont to milk the cows when the 
frosted breath of .the kine lay white upon 
their roughened hides, and to draw water 
that froze as it plashed over the sides of the 
bucket. True, the muff might have been the 
well-meant, but inappropriate gift of a town 
relation, and the recipient was not to be cen- 
sured, if she incurred the risk of making her 
hands tender by using it upon this nipping 
evening. 

Just 
conclusion, one of the runners of the cutter 
struck a stone, ora lump of frozen snow, and 


as he had arrived at this charitable 


the inmates received a smart jolt. The wo- 
man threw out her arm instinctively to re- 
cover her balance, and the dazzling moon- 
beams shone upon some polished substance 
within the orifice from which her hand was 
withdrawn. The next second she covered it 
as before, but the eagle eye of the observer 
who shared her seat had seen the outline and 
glitter of that which sent a shock through 
his hardy system. 

Could he be mistaken, and was the treasure 
she seemed to clutch more firmly, as she 
plunged her gloved hand back into the re- 
cesses of the muff, anything more innocent, 
more fit for a woman’s handling than the butt 
of a pistol? If this were so, then the shud- 
der of horror, the vain, wild longing for the 
deadly implements lying useless in the leath- 
ern-case at home, were childish nervousness. 
If not—if the glance that seldom missed its 
aim, rarely failed to discern, instantly and 
correctly, the real form and nature of what- 
ever came within its scope, had not played 
him false—he was in peril, the thought of 
which caused even his stout nerves to quiver. 
He made but one unguarded movement in the 
first thrill of apprehension, the spasm of 
deadly distrust that clutched his heart-strings 
with tigerish ferocity. Up to this time, Johnny 
had sat far back upon the seat between his 
father and the stranger. Since the appear- 
ance of the latter, he had grown silent, and, 
Mr. Harley fancied, drowsy, until, stooping to 
look at him, now, he saw that the large eyes 
were fastened steadfastly upon the veiled face 
of the passenger, and that their expression 
was one of thoughtful perplexity. With a 
nervous sweep of his arm, the father removed 
the child from his perch to a standing pos- 








ture betwixt his own knees; wrapped the 
robes about him in solicitude that had in it 
a certain passion of tenderness, and pressed 
his bearded cheek to the firm, ruddy one of 
his darling. It was a brief interval of weak- 
ness, for he made no pause after the caress, 
before addressing the woman :— 

' “his is a rough road, and he must have 
crowded you !”’ 

**Not at all!’’ answered the wheezing voice. 
‘‘T have plenty of room.” 

‘At any rate, I can keep him warmer 
where he is, and there is not so much danger 
of his falling asleep, while he stands.’’ 

Inwardly, he was thinking—‘‘A rasping 
falsetto! just the voice of a man who tries to 
mimic a woman’s style of talking! And 
she wears boots! she carries a suspicious 
looking instrument in her muff! I must see 
her face!’’ 3 

They were beginning the ascent of the moun- 
tain, and the wind from the heights blew 
strongly down the road. 

‘*We are likely to have falling weather, 
remarked Mr. Harley, 
**Isn’t 


there a faint halo around the moon, or is it 


before many days,”’ 
with admirably assumed composure. 


my imagination that makeg me see one ?”’ 

The passenger raised her head and looked, 
as he meant she should, up at the full-orbed 
moon, which hung directly in front of them. 

**It seems to methere is one.’’ The frosty 
breeze fluttered her veil, exposing her face 
for an instant. She seized the flimsy cover- 
ing in eagerness that would, of itself, have 
excited the wary watcher’s suspicions, had 
the main object of his experiment remained 
unaccomplished. 

He had believed that he was prepared for 
any disclosure, however frightful, but the 
sharp certainty of his imminent peril stabbed 
him like a knife-thrust in the heart, and the 
blood seemed to follow the blow, in the death- 
like faintness that ensued. That flash of 
moonlight across the bared countenance had 
showed him the remembered lineaments he 
had pronounced ‘‘ villainous,’’ that day; en- 
abled him to identify in the wayfarer the 
loafer who had eyed the pile of bank-notes 
with such covetous desire; who had, after- 
wards, undoubtedly overheard the lawyer’s 
proposition to intrust certain valuable docu- 
ments to his, Mr. Harley’s, keeping. Swift 


as lightning followed a train of conjectures, 
each more appalling 


convictions, dreads ; 
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than that which preceded it. From the boy’s 
lips the robber had learned when the travel- 
lers proposed to set out upon their homeward 
journey, and that the two would not be ac- 
companied by others. Johnny knew, more- 
over, what had taken him to town, viz., to 
draw the money which now lay, like a weight 
of hot lead, against his father’s breast, and, 
if interrogated, had probably divulged this, 
along with whatever other scraps of informa- 
tion the wily thief wished to obtain. Nor was 
it likely that the highwayman would have 
adopted the bold expedient of intruding him- 
self, alone, into the sleigh of his proposed 
victim, had he not been assured that the 
Johnny had prattled of 
The thought was mad- 


latter was unarmed. 

the forgotten pistols ! 
He was powerless—at the mercy of 
the sinewy desperado, who sat so calmly by 
his side, only awaiting the arrival of the ap- 
pointed moment for lifting his arm and blow- 
ing out his companion’s brains. 

Thought works rapidly under the goad of 
such circumstances as these, and imagination 
is frightfully vivid in her madly hurried 
sketchings. She showed the doomed man, 
now, a forest ravine, overgrown with hemlock 
and pine, half filled with drifted snow, and, 
upon the white bed, a human form—stark and 
cold—hair dabbled in the blood that had left 
a red trail inthe direction of the road. Nor 
was this motionless figure alone in death. 
The moon peered through the thicket upon 


dening ! 


another, his boy! could he hope that his in- 
nocent beauty would move the assassin to 
pity, when he had had testimony so striking 
of the active intellect, the early maturity of 
thought and language, which would make 
him a dangerous witness against his father’s 
murderer! They must perish together, if 
strength nor skill sufficed to save the life of 
the elder. We have said that Harley was 
brave, and it was the parent’s heart rather 
than the man’s courage, that quailed in that 
first awful moment which revealed the truth. 

They were passing the last farm-house, 
which was to cheer their sight for six miles 
to come. It was situated upon another road, 
and nearly a mile away across the fields, but 
Fred’s eye caught the spark of light in the 
window, and another picture glowed out 
freshly before his inner vision. It was the 
family sitting-room in his own home, the ruby 
shine of the fire tinting the walls and restor- 
ing the blush of girlhood to his wife’s cheek, 


24* 








as she sat in front of the blazing hearth, sing- 
ing her baby to sleep. The musical tinkle of 
the sleigh-bells seemed to chime the same 
measure; to echo the tender, thrilling tones 


he loved so well. 
to-morrow night! He pictured the happy face 
blanched by watching and fears; the weari- 
some, sickening vigil that would follow upon 


She would not sing thus, 


this evening of content; saw the wild eyes 
straining into the far-off moonlight, as she 
hearkened vainly for tokens of the arrival 
that could never be; then, the breaking of 
the morning; the alarm; the search, the dis- 
covery. A touch dispelled the trance that had 
held him with frozen chain for what might 
have been an eternity of anguish—which, in 
reality, was not more than three minutes in 
duration. Johnny leaned back upon his 
breast, with a shiver. 

‘*T wish we were home, papa!”’ 

The plaintive tone, the appealing gesture 
aroused the father’s most active energies, 
sharpened into acuteness every faculty. He 
would save his child, or sell his life at a dear 
price. By one sudden and powerful blow he 
might dislodge the hated intruder, but there 
was the risk of failure, and should the wretch 
be cast into the road, his confederates, who 
were, doubtless, lying in wait in the darker 
and more secluded shadows of the mountain- 
pass beyond, could be summoned by a pistol- 
shot or shout. There were likewise insuper- 
able objections to another scheme that passed 
through his mind, that of grasping the weapon 
which he was now sure he had _ seen within 
the muff, and threatening the robber with in- 
stant death if he did not surrender. There 
would be a struggle, and the wicked might 
prevail. 

Meanwhile the road grew wilder and more 
solitary ; the shade of the hemlocks more in- 
tense. The season for action was very near, 
if that action were to avail aught in the pre- 
servation of the innocent. The ring of the 
bells came back sharply from the tall banks 
that reared themselves on either side of the 
narrow highway; the beat of the horse’s 
hoofs was the clanking of iron upon ice. It 
was a weird hour and a weirdly, desolate spot, 
fitting time and place for a nameless deed. 
The chill and gloom were like the very ‘‘ sha- 
dow,’’ if not the ‘‘valley’’ of death. Then it 
was that Johnny made his childish moan—‘‘ I 
wish we were home, papa!’’ 

It cost the parent a prayerful effort to reply 
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steadily, even cheerily: ‘‘I am sure that I 
wish so, too, my boy! What if we hurry Red 
Rover, a little !’’ 

He had never touched the withers of his 
faithful horse with the lash, and, in this mo- 
ment of absorbing excitement, the crisis upon 
which hung his existence and the happiness 
of those dearest to him, he yet experienced a 
pang of remorse as he leaned forward and 
took the whip from its place. It was a mere 
‘fillip that fell upon the animal’s flank, so 
light it would hardly have brushed a fly from 
his side, yet he gave a plunge and snort of 
resentment or fright. 

‘*Papa,’’ screamed Johnny, ‘‘you have 
dropped your whip! Stop! and I will jump 
out and get it!’’ 

The hand upon his shoulder was like the 
grip of steel pincers, but the reply was quietly 
enunciated :— 

‘*No, my son, the snow would be up to 
your waist! May I trouble you, madam,’’ 
turning courteously to his other passenger, 
‘*to alight and pick up my whip? My horse is 
very spirited, I can hardly hold him with 
both hands, and I dare not trust a lady to 
attempt it.”’ ; 

In truth, the /ady had seemed terrified by 
the wild bound of the mettled creature, and 
her manner showed her entire willingness to 
comply with the request. 

‘Certainly, sir! ’Twouldn’t be safe for you 
to leave him!’’ she said, briskly, and deposit- 
ing her muff carefully in the bottom of the 
sleigh—an action, that sent Fred’s heart leap- 
ing into his throat, she sprang out as nimbly 
as her unaccustomed habiliments would allow 
her to move. 

The whip lay upon the track, fully a dozen 
yards in the rear of the party, for Mr. Harley 
had not seemed able to check Red Rover im- 
mediately. He waited until the passenger 
had traversed half of this space, mad as was 
the bounding of his pulses, and the stretch- 
ing of his instincts towards freedom and 
safety ; then, a short, abrupt hiss escaped his 
set teeth, and the gallant brute, true to his 
training, forgetting terror and anger, bent his 
head, and was off at full speed:+ Before the 
startled and outwitted masquerader, thus de- 
serted, could turn at sound of the rush of 
the departure, the sleigh was out of sight 
beyond a bend in the road, while the hurry- 
ing tramp of the horse, and the confused 
clamor of the bells might have betokened the 








sweep of a goblin troop through the defile. 
Johnny commenced an exclamation, which 
his father hushed at the first word. 

‘* Down, sir! lie down, there!’’ he ordered, 
harshly, forcing him down with one hand, 
while the other held the taut rein. ‘‘Don’t 
speak or move!’’ 

He had his senses, now; comprehended, 
without fearing, all the dangers of his situa- 
tion. Each rock and bush might conceal a 
foe. Red Rover was swift and sure of foot, 
but the assassin’s eye might be surer still, 
and a bullet more swift in its errand to head 
or heart. If he fell, he could trust his tried 
and sagacious servant to carry his boy to his 
mother’s arms, now that there was no one to 
check him. So, he threw, more than thrust, 
the child into the nest of furs about his feet, 
where he lay, frightened into docility. 

In after life Johnny could never recall, 
without a shudder, the image of the figure 
that towered above him, during the breath- 
less sweep of that impetuous flight ; the mar- 
ble pallor of his complexion ; the blazing eyes 
and glittering teeth hard-locked within the 
parted lips. He uttered no sound beyond an 
occasional sibilant whisper to the flying steed, 
while they dashed through the mountain 
pass, where glints of moonlight and black 
shadows were blent in the boy’s perceptions 
in one fleeting panorama, impelled backwards 
with dizzying swiftness, by a resistless ma- 
chine, the noise of which filled his ears, as 
he crouched upon the floor of the sleigh, too 
much stunned and confused to distinguish 
the ceaseless agitated peal of the bells, from 
the shrill grinding of the runners upon the 
snow, and the rapid blows of the horse’s 
hoofs. No slackening now of speed for rugged 
track or steep ascents; no cautious treading 
of dangerous declivities, which men as adroit 
and strong as was he who now controlled the 
progress of fhe vehicle, and animals as tho- 
rough-bred and true of step as was the noble 
beast he guided, might well fear to attempt 
in reckless haste, and by the deceptive light 
that checkered the route. Once, Red Rover 
slipped upon the treacherous ice; but the 
stanch lines and more stanch right arm of 
his master kept him up. Once, the sleigh 


struck a large snow-ball, and, rebounding, 


careened so fearfully that nothing but a more 
sudden change of position on the part of Mr. 
Harley saved it and its contents from being 
precipitated down an embankment. 
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For six miles they held on their headlong 
progress, until the open plain, with its long 
stretch of fences and level fields of snow, and 
sparkles of lighted windows in peaceful farm- 
houses, was gained. Then Mr. Hartley spoke. 

‘Soho! old fellow! you have done your 
work well! Gently! gently !”’ 

His tones were replete with soothing and 
grateful affection, and Red Rover subsided 
from his excited trot into a more moderate 
gait. At the appearance of these favorable 
signs of the times, Master Johnny ventured to 
lift his abased pate and to peep over the 
spatter-board at the favorite. 

‘¢ Whew, papa! how he smokes !”’ 

‘Yes, my boy! You may get up now.”’ 

In lifting him back to the seat, his father 
kissed him—more as his mother was wont to 
fondle him than he had ever done before, 
with a clinging tenderness that awakened the 
boy’s wonder, although he made no remark 
upon the circumstance. 

‘*Papa!’’ he said, regaining his freedom of 
speech, ‘‘won’t you tell me, now, why you 
left that woman in the road? Did Red Rover 
run away ?’’ 

** Yes, Johnny.”’ 

‘¢Then why did you keep whistling to him 
to goon ?”’ 

‘‘That is the best way to cure a horse of 
running away—to urge him forward until he 
is tired of the fun and anxious to stop.’’ 

‘* But what will the woman do, papa?’’ 

‘¢T am sure I do not know, dear!’’ very 
drily. 

It was clear that Mr. Harley was ‘‘cured’’ 
of confiding his secrets to Johnny. 

Mrs. Harley was at the window when they 
drove up to the front gate, and Fred had had 
no harder struggle that eventful night than 
the effort he made to master the sickness that 
came over him as Ne compared the present 
scene with the phantasm of the lonely watcher 
which had haunted him an hour ago. The 
quick eye of the wife detected the signs of 
recent emotion as he folded her to his heart 
within the lighted hall. 

‘*Fred, love, how pale and ill you look !’’ 

‘*No wonder!’’ put in Johnny, his eyes 
starting from his head in the animation of 
having a marvellous piece of news to commu- 
nicate. ‘‘ Red Rover ran away, mamma! I 
tell you he did some tall travelling !”’ 

“Ran away!’’ repeated Mrs. Harley, in- 
credulously. 





Reassured by her husband’s significant 
smile, she set the story down to the credit of 
Johnny’s imagination, and asked no more 
questions until that youth was snugly en- 
sconced in his bed. 

Then, Fred brought in the muff and its 
contents—a pair of loaded pistols—and gently 
told to the two sisters the tale of his peril and 
escape. There were tearful eyes and throb- 
bing hearts around the family altar that night, 
and never ascended more fervent thanksgiv- 
ings from mortal lips than went up from that 
home to the Guide of the traveller, the Guard 
of the defenceless. 

Mr. Harley privately, but vigilantly insti- 
tuted inquiries with regard to the would-be 
robber and murderer, but the search was 
fruitless. When he left the pseudo-sister of 
Moses Nixon in the middle of the road, that 
January night, he lost every clue to the dis- 
covery of him who had so nearly proved his 
assassin. To this day the muff and pistols 
remain unclaimed in the Harley family, and 
may be seen upon application to the proprie- 
tors, by any reader who is disposed to ques- 
tion the authenticity of what I hereby affirm 
to be a true story—one of which other por- 
tions as well as the principal idea have their 
** foundation in fact.’’ 





MARY. 
BY JOHN PRYNE. 
I mer her in the summer-time ; 
The bloom of health was on her cheek, 
Her golden hair in tresses feil— 
Her eye of blue was soft and meek. 


I saw her in the winter-time, 
When winds were blowing cold and bleak ; 
Her brow was pale, and wern, and sad— 
The rose-tint faded from her cheek. 


The arm of Death, where mine should be, 
Was round her young and slender waist ; 
But, nestling closely in his arms, 
Ne’er looked an angel half so chaste. 


She died ; they laid her in the ground ; 
The winds blew bleak above her grave ; 
And I was left alone on earth 
To stem life’s dark and dreary wave. 


But oft, at twilight’s dreamy hour, 

I hear her lightsome footsteps near, 
And listen, as her gentle voice 

In silvery accents meets my ear. 


And though bereft, as I have been, 
I still am happy, happy here; ~ 
For well I know, when life is o’ar, 
She ’ll meet me in that brighter sphere. 











BY 8. 


**Morner, don’t you wish you were a wo- 
“man in a book ?” 

Mrs. Lee looked up from her sewing at this 
abrupt question, which broke in upon a long 
The query was put by a young girl, 
who, in a calico wrapper, was employed in the 
unromantic employment of beating up a bed. 

‘*What book, Susy? There are some wo- 
men in books that meet with a decided nega- 


silence. 


tive to your question. I have not the slightest 
desire to be Miss Becky Sharpe, or the wicked 
fairy in Minnie’s book of fairy tales, or, to go 
still further back, my inclinations do not tend 
to becoming the old woman that lived in a 
shoe, or that other equally renowned female 
who went up ina basket to sweep the cob- 
webs off the sky.’’ 

‘*Now, mamma, just think what an oppor- 
tunity she enjoyed of an extended view of 
However, she is not the heroine I 
I have been 


creation. 
had in my mind, when I spoke. 
thinking over this very hum-drum life of ours, 
and trying to imagine how it would seem if 
all our troubles and vexations came to us in 
true novel style. Think how charming it 
would be to figure as the distressed heroine, 
who was turnec out of house and home, and 
when her hair feil down, and her cheek grew 
ashy pale with emotion, the hard-hearted 
landlord’s cruelty is checked by the appear- 
ance of an unknown friend of her father, who 
pays the rent and sets the family up in bread 
and butter for the rest of their lives.’’ 

‘**Concluding by marrying the pale female,’’ 
said Mrs. Lee. 

‘**Or proving to be a former discarded lover 
of her mamma’s,’’ said Susy, mischievously. 

To her surprise, instead of a merry answer, 
her mother’s cheek flushed, and she turned 
her face away. 

‘*Have I worried you, mother ?’’ she asked 
quickly. 

‘*No, no, dear; but, Susy, Iam sure you 
have the hard-hearted landlord in Mr. Jones.’’ 

‘Oh, mamma! fancy anybody doing the 
heroics for Mr. Jones. 


He gave us notice to 
quit, and we quietly packed up and quitted, 
I cannot recall 
a single fainting fit or burst of tears about 
it.” 


and there was the end of it. 
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‘‘The house was too expensive for us, 
dear.”’ 

‘*Or, mamma,’’ said Susy, returning to the 
original subject, ‘‘ think how lovely it would 
be to have anonymous notes containing bank 
bills, and loads of coal or cords of wood 
dumped down at the door, followed up by a 
cart of provisions. A most commonplace oc- 
currence in novels, but alas! where are they 
now. You must remember the thousand 
cases where the timely aid arrives just as the 
heroine is eating her last crust moistened by 
her tears, and splitting up the last chair for 
firewood. Now, nobody ever thinks of send- 
ing us loads of provisions and firewood.’’ 

‘*Probably because we have still several 
chairs remaining, and some butter for our 
bread,’’ laughed Mrs. Lee. 

‘*T’m sure they are hard enough to get,”’ 
sighed Susy. 

‘* Why, Susy, are you discontented ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, I don’t know. ’Pears like, as Mrs. 
Stowe’s darknesses say, ’pears like it ’s pretty 
hard livin’ !’’ 

‘*We are poor, dear, I know, but I have 
enough for the rent, and the sewing clothes 
and feeds the children.’’ 

‘*TIs there not something more to live for 
than mere clothes and food ?’’ cried the young 
girl. ‘‘ Why are we given intellect, talents, 
ambition, and education to drudge out a life- 
time of work which the most ignorant Irish 
girl could do equally well. Oh, mother, it is 
wrong, all wrong to feel so, [know; but when 
I see you, so sick and wretched, toiling over 
this contemptible sewing for a mere pittance, 
see the children just clothed and fed, with 
none of the pleasures of childhood, and then 
look at my own life, I feel sick of the world.” 

** Your life, Susy—’’ 

‘*No, it is not that. I know what you would 
I am not complaining of the labor, but 
of the waste. When we are so poor, surely 
I might find something better to do than mak- 
ing beds and cooking dinners. Any Irish girl 
can do that.”’ 

‘*But can any one else but my Susy wait 
on her sick mother with such patience and 
tenderness that she takes away half the bur- 
den of suffering? Can any Irish girl hear the 
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children’s lessons, teach them music, keep 
them occupied and happy. O Susy, I wish, 
indeed, I could give you the life of others of 
your own age, who do not depend upon daily 
labor for daily bread; but surely it must be 
some comfort to know how precious your la- 
bors are to us all, how much you add to our 
happiness.”’ 

‘* Mother, don’t!’’ said Susy, in a choking 
Voice. 

**Oh, what a head!’’ she cried, a moment 
later, as she passed the mirror. ‘‘There’s 
another advantage that heroines enjoy—they 
never get mussed! Their linen collars are 
always snowy in defiance of sweeping and 
fire poking, and glossy bands of hair are im- 
perative. Who ever heard of a heroine with 
two feathers from the bed on one curl, balanc- 
ing about a teacupful of dust on another, 
while the snowy collar is missing altogether, 
and the gingham apron is far from boasting 
the purity it displayed a few hours previous? 
Who ever saw a heroine with a black streak 
on her nose, caused by an itching of that 
organ while the owner’s hands were in the char- 
coal barrel? Who ever saw a heroine with 
three bits of linen on three separate fingers, 
to cover one burn (hot fat), one cut (dull 
knife), and one bruise (flatiron)? Who ever 
saw a heroine who had caught her dress in a 
nail and torn out a square seven inches each 
way? In short, who ever saw a heroine look 
as Susy Lee looks now ?”’ 

‘*When Susy Lee washes her face and 
brushes her hair she will become more pre- 
sentable.”’ 

**But not heroinic! 
word |! 
rous pathos, ‘‘ are the raven tresses, the snowy 
complexion, the oriental eyes? Echo answers, 
‘They ain’t around,’ but in their place read 
gray eyes, not half as big as a saucer, mud- 
colored hair, which will curl in utter defiance 
of pomatum and hard brushes, a sort of an 
every-day complexion, with cheeks like a 
milkmaid, and a mouth that is own cousin 
tothat of the Mammoth cave. Heroines never 
have snub noses. Lookat mine! O, mamma! 
the reason I am not a woman in a book is ap- 
parent. I ain’t handsome enough !”’ 

While she chatted, however, the unruly 
curls were reduced to their own glossy beauty, 
and hung round a face, not beautiful in the 
regular type, but fresh, fair, and loving; a 
face that showed plainly the character of Susy 


There ’s a bran new 
Where,’’ she continued, with a ludic- 








Lee. Industry, cheerfulness, self-sacrifice and 
patience all had set their seal on the broad 
forehead, the clear bright eyes, and the large, 
but expressive mouth. 

For eight years Susy had been fatherless, 
but her mother’s income had sufficed to keep 
the family in luxury until about a year pre- 
vious to the date of my story, when the dis- 
honesty of the widow’s trustee deprived her 
ef all her fortune but a small sum, which 
just sufficed to pay the rent of the small house 
she occupied. The blow fell more heavily as 
Mrs. Lee suffered with an incurable disease 
of the spine, and was confined entirely to one 
room, while the household cares and the 
charge of the children fell upon Susy. She 
was only eighteen, and her two little sisters 
eleven and nine, when the sudden poverty 
turned them from their luxurious home into 
the little house where narrow means and 
daily toil took the place of the busy idleness, 
the study and holiday of the rich widow’s 
children. 

It was, as Susy sometimes said, rather more 
interesting to receive calls, practise Beetho- 
ven, or visit the opera, than to wash greasy 
frying-pans, sweep dusty rooms, and make 
beds, but they were too poor to keep a ser- 
vant, and her mother was far too ill to touch 
housework. ; 

Teaching was hard for one so young and 
inexperienced to obtain, and so she settled 
down to the dull routine of every-day duty, 
seldom complaining, and always ready to turn 
an annoyance into a jest if she saw one shadow 
more resting on her mother’s sweet face. 

‘Where is Mrs. Grant’s work, mother ?’’ 
said Susy, as, with her neat blue chintz and 
pretty white apron, she came in from what 
she called ‘‘transforming Biddy into a civil- 
ized seamstress.’’ ‘‘I have set Minnie and 
Clara some sums, in the next room, and can 
sew for an hour or two before it is time for 
dinner.”’ 

‘¢ Take the pillow-cases, Susy.’’ 

A long silence fell upon the two as they sat 
there. The busy needles flew in and out, 
while each nursed some thought with that 
peaceful silence which is the best proof of 
confidence and intimacy. It was Mrs. Lee 
who spoke first. 

**Shall I tell you a story, Susy ?’’ 

‘*A story, mother ?’’ 

‘*Yes, my story.’’ 

‘* Why, I never knew you owned one!’’ 
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‘*T do, though, and I think perhaps it may 
interest my little girl to hear it.’’ 

‘* Mother,’’ said Susy, pathetically, ‘‘ don’t 
tell me that I have been living for nineteen 
years under the same roof as a heroine and 
never discovered it. Yet, now I think of it, 
why not? Such a sweet pale face, such rich 
brown hair, and such delicate features are all 
in true heroine style.’’ 

** Chatterbox !”’ 

‘*T am mute. Let me hear the story.’’ 

**T shall begin when I was only ten years 
old, and my sister Winnifred was nine. We 
had no mother, but my father’s sister, Lois 
Heath, kept house for us, and we were sent to 
an excellent school.’’ 

‘*Did your aunt send you? 
always ill-treated by cruel annts.’’ 

‘Then there is a flaw in my title, for my 
aunt was kindness itself. I was, then, ten 
years old when my father, who was a physi- 


Heroines are 


cian, took a pupil, the son of an old class- 
mate, who not only studied in father’s office 
but lived at our house.”’ 

‘‘Enter the hero. Had he coal-black hair and 
raving eyes, and did he wear a Spanish cloak 
thrown carelessly round his manly figure ?”’ 

**Not a bit of it. He was a tall, gawky boy 
of seventeen, with a most precocious intel- 
lect, who would have killed himself in six 
months if my father had not been the most 
conscientious of teachers. He lived on books; 
at all times, in all places he was reading, not 
poetry, novels, or even classics, but every vol- 
ume belonging to his profession that he could 
find in the house, buy or borrow out of it. 
He was an orphan, left with a large property, 
yet he had none of the extravagant wishes 
His 
whole ambition lay in one direction—to make 
a good physician, not a famors one; not 
a distinguished name, but to find by earnest 
study the most numerous ways of easing 
suffering, and to become the great benefactor 
which a truly sincere seeker after knowledge 
may become. He was afraid of Winnie and 
me. Our voices would make him bolt his 
door if he was in his room, or gather up his 
books and stalk away if he was out of it. His 
mass of brown hair was always disordered, 
and his clothes fitted him as one of your 
dresses might fit a broom-handle.’’ 

“What a lovely being. What was his 


of most young men in such a position. 


name ?’’ 


‘“*Henry! I was about fifteen years old 











when it first occurred to me to try to civilize 
this recluse, and I entered upon the task with 
a good will. Every art of my childish nature 
was exerted to win him out. I coaxed him 
to drive me out, I teased him fill he escorted 
me to parties and pic-nics, and soon I saw with 
great satisfaction that the brown hair grew 
smooth and glossy, the tall, awkward figure, 
in well fitting broadcloth, was manly and 
vigorous; the shy blush was less frequent, 
and the shell once thrown Aside, the gentleman 
and scholar became graceful and popular. 
My father saw this with pleasure. He knew 
well the sterling worth of his pupil, and he 
began to look forward to the time when he 
would give up his practice to Henry, and per- 
haps to his son-in-law.’’ 

‘* Of course, that’s the true orthodox style. 
Why don’t you say it was papa at once ?”’ 

‘*Patience, Susy. I was very unsophisti- 
cated in those days, and the idea that Henry 
would fall in love with his little companion 
and playmate never occurred to me, perhaps 
because in my heart another face was being 
mirrored very often, another voice made mu- 
sic for me.”’ 

‘Oh, delicious! Here comes the rival !’’ 

‘And so, one day, when Henry asked me 
to be his wife, I found that my heart was 
gone into the keeping of your dear father.’’ 

‘* Did Henry die of a broken heart, or blow 
his brains out, or creep into his shell, again, 
and become a sour old bachelor ?’’ 

‘* None of the three. He took his dismissal 
very quietly, thanked me for my candor, 
admitted your father’s perfections, and in 
about two years married—”’ 

‘The wretch !’’ 

‘*Married my sister Winnie!’’ 

‘*O mother, Uncle Rodman! Oh, if it had 
been anybody but father—’’ ° 

‘*Exactly! I need not tell you what he 
was to poor Winnie until she died. In the 
mean time I married; you were born, then 
your little brothers, who died, Clara and Min- 
nie, and I was left a widow. It was when 
Clara was a baby that your uncle came home 
for the first time since his own marriage. He 
was settled in a Dutch colony at the Cape of 
Good Hope, where Winnie was contented, 
more happy in aiding him in the physician’s 
great aim, doing good. Well, as I said, it is 
nearly eleven years since he came home to 
tell us of Winnie’s death, and leave his little 
boy at a boarding-school here.’’ 
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** Poor little Willie !’’ 

‘* Yes, his death following so soon after 
Winnie’s was a sore blow to his father. We 
persuaded him to pass nearly two years with 
us; and now I come to the part of my story 
which it is very painful to me to recall. You 
were at your Uncle George’s when your Uncle 
Rodman went away from us, and I never told 
you the cause of his abrupt departure. It 
was about a month before he left, when we 
had almost persuaded him to promise to re- 
main with us, that he one morning invited 
me to ride with him. Your father had pur- 
chased a pair of horses the day before, which 
were very wild, and he was afraid to have us 
take them; but Rodman was a good whip, 
and I was afraid of nothing, so we laughed at 
remonstrances and drove off. I cannot tell 
you how it was, exactly, but the horses took 
fright. Iheard your uncle say: ‘Don’t faint, 
Ellie,’ and then there came a rushing noise, 
a fall, and I was unconscious. I was thrown 
thirty feet down a hill, and stopped by a tree. 
When I recovered my senses the carriage lay 
smashed on the road, the horses were gone, 
and your uncle was bathing my face and cry- 
ing over me. I could feel the hot tears drop 
on my face as he implored me to speak, call- 
ing himself my murderer, and alternately 
heaping reproaches upon himself and loving 
words on me. I tried to comfort him, but the 
attempt to move my hand brought on such 
agonizing pain that I fainted again. Some 
farmers’ boys came to us, having seen the 
horses, and they obtained a wagon in which 
we came home. For one month your uncle 
did all that a skilful physician could do for 
me, but when the injury to the spine was 
found incurable, and he could do no more 
than our own physician, he returned to the 
Cape in spite of all our efforts to detain 
him.”’ 

‘“‘It was very sad,’’ said Susy, her eyes 
filling as she looked in her mother’s lovely, 
patient face. 

**Susy, when you were out yesterday after- 
noon, your Uncle Rodman came to see me. 
He had but recently heard of our loss of for- 
tune, and, winding up his affairs at the Cape, 
he has come home to live. He is very wealthy, 
and, Susy, he is just as remorseful as ever 
over my poor back.”’ 

‘* Well, mother ?’’ 

‘Are you willing, 
your father’s place ?”’ 


Susy, to see him fill 





‘¢Willing! I am glad. O mother, to see 
you once more cherished and beloved as you 
deserve, and to have the children once again 
under a father’s care, will make me very 
happy, and there is no one in the wide world 
could fill the place like dear Uncle Rodman. 
By the way, you said his name was Henry.”’ 

‘*George Henry Rodman.”’ 

‘‘Mamma,’’ said Susy, after a moment’s 
pause, ‘‘if you are not a woman in a book, 
you ought to be.”’ 





THE LITTLE COFFIN. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 


THERE is a saddened memory 
Of childhood’s rosy years, 
That often on life’s journey 
Has filled my eyes with tears. 
It is of one we cherished, 
Who left us long ago, 
One morning when the hill-tops 
And trees were white with snow. 
Within the darkened chamber 
I seem to linger now, 
And touch with weeping fondness 
His cold and pallid brow! 
Again I see my playmates 
On tip-toe cross the floor, 
To look within the coffin m 
That stands beside the door. 


Oh, when we saw him lying, 
So peacefully at rest, 
What words could tell the anguish 
That burned within our breast! 
This was the only sorrow 
Had dimmed our youthful eyes, 
And yet his pain was over, 
All hushed his feeble cries. 
And when they bore our darling 
With solemn steps away, 
In low and trembling voices 
We spoke of him at play. 
And we would ask at evening 
That God, for evermore, 
Would bless the little coffin 
That stood beside the door! 


A simple memory only, 
And yet I would not part 
With all the good it summons 
Around a world-worn heart, 
For all that wealth could bring me, 
For all that fame could give: 
How many noble promptings 
Within its presence live! 
Oh, he was kind and gentle— 
This loving friend of old, 
And life was full of sunshine ; 
And now ’tis drear and cold. 
So, hallowed in my bosom, 
Enshrined for evermore, 
Shall be the little coffin 
That stood beside the door! 
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THE NECESSITY AND DIGNITY OF WORK. 
BY REV. F. 8. CA8SADY. 


He was made to 
work. This is the fundamental law of his 
being. His welfare in every way depends 
upon the observance of this great law. With- 
out it he reverses the whole order and eco- 
nomy of his nature, becomes the merest 
driveller in the world of men and things, and 


Work is man’s necessity. 


reaches in the end utter negation and nothing- 
ness. We live in a material, physical world, 
where the calls to work are many and fre- 
quent ; and all honor to the man who heeds 
the call and does the work! Such characters 
keep the world moving by urging on its glo- 
rious material progress. To plough, sow, and 
reap; to tear down and build up; this is what 
the hands are for—this is what preserves na- 
ture’s grand physical equipoise, and harmo- 
nizes and beautifies everything. Not only is 
the world’s vast machinery, on the revolution 
of whose wheels earth’s millions depend for 
subsistence and all things, thus kept in mo- 
tion, but it is the positive ordainment of 
Heaven that man shall find in the work of his 
hands the chief element of his happiness. 
God imposed on Adam, in Paradise, ‘‘the 
duty of dressing the garden and keeping it in 
order, from which the inference is irresistible 
that an idle, unemployed Adam could not 
have been happy even in his Eden estate. 
After his fall labor became a question of sus- 
tenance, whereas it had been only a a condi- 
tion of happiness before ; for the decree went 
forth, ‘‘By the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread until thou return unto the ground.”’ 
If man’s subsistence was not bound up in 
his work; if he could live without ‘‘the 
sweat of his face ;’’ still, it would be essential 
to his happiness that he work. Arich French 
count, pursuing the life of an artist, was 
asked the reason of it by one who wondered 
why a man of his wealth and rank should 
thus employ himself. The answer to his 
question was full of meaning: ‘‘Z paint that 
I may not hang myself!’ Although there is a 
higher reason for work than that given by 
the French nobleman, yet it contains no little 
sound philosophy. We must be employed; 
if not for our support, yet for something no- 
bler—our happiness. Thousands have liter- 
ally hung themselves, and thousands are now 
dragging out miserable lives because of their 
disregard of this great law of life. 
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Work is honorable. Heaven has stamped 
peculiar dignity and honor upon it. The 
world’s Redeemer was once an humble car- 
penter; his disciples, those noble spirits who 
laid the foundation of his spiritual empire in 
the world, were once an obscure band of fisher- 
men and tax-gatherers; and the polished 
orator, and able defender of Christianity, 
whose vast wisdom confronted and confounded 
the world’s combined philosophy on Mars 
Hitt, worked ever and anon, during his min- 
istry, with his own hands at the tent-making 
business. It is only necessary to consult the 
record of labor to be impressed with its no- 
bility. That record is abundant in examples 
of the truth of Solomon’s declaration: ‘‘ Seest 
thou a man diligent in his business? He shall 
stand before kings ; he shall not stand before mean 
Henry Clay, in grasping the hand of 
a worthy son of toil, and pointing to the lofty 
spires and proud palaces of a city in sight, 
exclaimed on the occasion, ‘‘ Behold the monu- 
ments to your glory!’? The great orator was 
never more eloquent in his life than in the 
utterance of this simple but sublime eulogium 
upon the dignity and nobility of labor. 


men.” 





A SUGGESTION. 


A writer says: ‘‘The absence, among many 
men, of the tender benevolences of home, 
their disregard of their sacred duty as heads 
of households to shed sunlight upon the 
hearts of wives and children, to give smiles 
instead of frowns or glooms, pleasant and lov- 
ing words instead of cross ones, to learn to 
talk intelligently and freely with their fami- 
lies when at home and surrounded by them, 
instead of shutting themselves up in frigid, 
stupid, stolid, surly silence, is undeniable. 


It is equally reprehensible and contemptible, , 


whether it springs from laziness, or fear of 
ridicule, or false pride. That man will exert 
the widest and best influence on all around 
him, as a citizen and as a neighbor, and be 
most respected in-doors and out-doors, who is 
not too lazy, or too cowardly, or too proud 
to be courteous and agreeable to society, and 
to show himself considerate and tender to his 
family.’’ 


—No one sees the wallet on his own back, 
though every one carries two packs, one be- 
fore, stuffed with the faults of his neighbors ; 
the other behind, filled with his own. 
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BOY-LOVE. 


BY METTA VICTORIA VICTOR. 


My sisters were in the parlor; I could see 
both of them from where I sat, bending over 
the library table, pretending to be engrossed 
ina book. The windows of the parlor opened 
to the west, and the steady splendor of a June 
sunset poured in, broken slightly by the lace 
curtains, pulled back as far as possible, and 
by the rose-vines, whose tremulous shadows 
were thrown so aslant upon the carpet, that 
they crept quite through and were lost in the 
dulness of my sanctum. A light breeze wafted 
the perfume of the roses towards me, mingled 
with the soft laughter of the girls. Margaret, 
the eldest, two years my senior, and very 
much adored by me, was sitting with her em- 
broidery in her lap, not working much, but 
talking, in her charming way, to the two 
younger girls walking back and forth across 
the room, with their arms about each other’s 
waist. One of these was my younger sister, 
Emily, and the other was our neighbor, Gene- 
vieve Roberts—school-girls both of them; 
and I was a school-boy, or at least a boy stu- 
dent, though I studied at home under a master 
who gave me three or four hours of his time 
each day. 

I was seventeen, but had never been sent 
to college, because my dear mother had an 
idea that colleges were places for spoiling 
boys; and the consequence were that I was 
growing up in her society and that of my sis- 
ters very shy in manners and very pure in 
heart. Some of my acquaintances laughed at 
me and called me a girl, a taunt which stung 
me sorely ; for, though I reverenced ‘‘ girls,’’ 
as only dreaming boys of my fashion do, I did 
not care to be one myself. For these re- 
proaches my mother consoled me by the 
remark that ‘‘if I were a gentleman in breed- 
ing, in thought, and in the true courage of 
uprightness, a little diffidence upon the thresh- 
old of the world would not injure me; she 
would rather blush for my bashfulness than 
my boldness.’’ But to return to the picture 
in the parlor. 

‘Why don’t you come in here, Bayard ?’’ 
asked Margaret. 

‘*Sure enough,”’’ cried Emily; ‘‘study hours 
are long past, and there you stay in that 
gloomy library—a book, as usual !’’ 

VOL. LXXI.—25 








‘* As if girls were not more interesting than 
books !’’ continued Genevieve, with a light 
laugh. ‘‘ You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self, Mr. Bayard !"’ 

Books! it is true that I had one open on 
the table before me, and that I had been bend- 
ing over it in a very engrossed manner, my 
elbows on the table, and my hands over my 
eyes; but what was the name of the book I 
could not say; I had been silently peering 
through my fingers all that time at the group 
in the parlor. I had not lost a gleam of the 
sunshine, nor a breath of the roses, nor one 
of the lights and shadows that played over 
Genevieve’s white dress and beautiful hair; 
nor any of the gay words she had been say- 
ing. I had been thinking how pretty her 
hair was, fine and bright as a child’s, and 
curling as carelessly; and how pretty her 
cheeks were when they glowed through its 
flickering veil; and what a privilege it must 
be to Emily to have that round white arm 
about her waist. 

Ashamed of myself! I looked as if I were, 
as I gave one glance at the piquant, saucy 
face, only to drop my eyes and color up in 
the most embarrassing manner, and say no- 
thing at all in return for her provoking little 
speech. 

‘You had better come in,’’ repeated Mar- 
garet. 

It was because I wished to so much that I 
had been afraid to venture. Not one of the 
three—not even wise and quick-seeing Mar- 
garet—had the remotest idea of why I sat 
there so stupidly in the library, instead of 
joining in the frolic badinage of the little 
party. I was usually ready enough at re- 
partee, and a teasing companion for Emily— 
and Genevieve, too, who had grown up side 
by side with my sister, her father’s dwelling 
scarcely a stone’s throw from our own. But 
Genevieve had been away on a visit of several 
months to some relatives in the city, and 
when, upon her return, she ran over the first 
evening to greet Emily, and, meeting me in 
the hall, held up her mouth for me to kiss, 
so joyous and bright, grown so much older 
and prettier, and thinking of me only as 
‘“‘Emily’s brother; that moment my heart 
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beat in my ears, the blood rushed to my face, 
the marvellous discovery overwhelmed me—I 
was in love. From that moment, of course, 
constraint and awkwardness on my part de- 
stroyed all the grace of our intercourse, which 
she naturally set down to the fact that I was 
just at the homeliest and most dninteresting 
age; while my sisters would have as soon 
dreamed of a baby falling in love as their 
half-grown brother. I felt it bitterly that, 
while Genevieve had been rounding and ripen- 
ing into girlish beauty, I had been shooting 
up into that miserable and humiliating age of 
overgrown adolescence, when one’s own voice 
frightens him, and the down on his chin will 
not yield to the most dulcet persuasions to 
put on a manly air. 

When Margzret repeated her observation, I 
closed the unread book, and came forth into 
the sunshine of the outer room. I had in- 
tended to go to the sofa by her side, where I 
could be sheltered in case of any sudden and 
dangerous attacks of bashfulness ; but a mirth- 
ful glance from a pair of careless eyes smote 
me midway, so confusing me that I stumbled 
over an ottoman, and, in recovering myself, 
became entangled in bewildering labyrinths 
of bright-colored embroidery worsteds; and 
when Margaret cried out that I was ruining 
her work, the more I tried to extricate myself, 
the more deeply I wound myself in woollen 
and misery, until the two girls came to my 
rescue, bidding me stand ‘‘as still as a mouse’’ 
until they relieved the skeins, threads, and 
balls from further damage. So I stood quiet, 
with a beet-colored face, coughing as if I had 
a frightful tickling in my throat, and feeling 
certain that Genevieve was laughing at my 
overgrown hands and feet, to which her atten- 
tion was particularly called. 

‘** Just keep your hands quiet, they only do 
mischief,’’ she said, as I endeavored to help 
her untangle six different shades of red zephyr 
wound about my boot. ‘Stand on one foot, 
like the goose you are, till I free you of this.”’ 

She called me a goose, and I felt forlornly 
like one as I stood there on one leg, while 
she knelt before me, her dimpled fingers 
deftly unravelling the tangle, her golden hair 
sweeping my unworthy feet, her face all in 
a glow with laughter, and her stooping pos- 
ture—so beautiful, so piquant, and gypsyish 
—sv overwhelmingly charming. 

“‘Bayard’s growing awkward every day,”’ 
said Emily, pettishly, as she broke the orange 





thread which she was trying to straighten 
out, ‘‘and homely, too. We used to think 
him so handsome !’’ 

“Did you?’’ asked Genevieve, carelessly, 
throwing a look at my crimson face, and away 
again. 

‘*A caterpillar, you know,’ continued 
Emily, maliciously. Why is it that girls of 
her age are always so sarcastic and disagree- 
able? Yet Genevieve was her age, and she 
was not hateful at all. I heard her little 
brother say once she was ‘‘ugly,’’ and I felt 
like punishing him. 

**Oh, yes! achrysalis—going to be a butter- 
fly soon,’’ and here the two smiled, as if I had 
no feeling and no eyes. ‘‘ Now go along, and 
see if you can cross a parlor another time 
without entire ruin to its contents.”’ 

I mentally compared myself with the bullin 
the China shop, as I took refuge by Margaret’s 
side. She said something pleasant and soothing 
to me; she was sorry for my embarrassment ; 
but she no more dreamed of the source of my 
trouble than of the little silvery fountain on 
the lawn spouting out the fires of Vesuvius. 
While harmony was being restored, we heard 
the door-bell ring, and our maid-servant ush- 
He was a 
young gentleman who had lately come to our 
neighborhood—a city-bred youth who was 


ered the caller into our presence. 


spending the summer in this vicinity for the 
benefit of his health, and also because he 
‘‘was fond of nature,’’ ‘‘rural pleasures,’’ 
etc. etc. 

Belonging to a well-known metropolitan 
family, and bringing excellent testimonials, 
he had been well received by the best people 
of our village, some of whom made exertions 
to render the season a pleasant one to him. 
He had shown, from the first, a strong dispo- 
sition to make the most of all invitations to 
our house, evidently admiring Margaret, and 
betraying his interest as flatteringly as good 
taste would aliow. 

From the first time I had seen him I took a 
dislike to him. Facetious people may think 
that it was because he had noticed me so 
little that injured self-love was at the bottom 
of my distaste; but J shall do myself no such 
injustice. During the many long summer 
mornings and afternoons, and briefer even- 
ings, which he managed to linger away in 
delicious indolence in our pleasant parlors, I, 
from my quiet corner, watched him, unnoticed. 

I admired—I could os help it—the easy 
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grace, the vain beauty of his features and de- 
meanor, the pretty air with which he could 
pay compliments, the gentle assurance with 
which he took for granted that he was wel- 
come and agreeable. I admired his taste in 
dress, the manner in which he brushed his 
hair, the air with which he drew forth his 
lawn handkerchief. If I had thought that I 
could ever approach these perfections in a 
remote degree, I should have been happy. 
Yet I despised Mr. Henry Mortimer Hather- 
ton from the depths of my boy heart. I de- 
spised an egotism which almost amounted to 
insolence, an idleness fit only for a baby—a 
want of manliness, of earnestness, of talent. 
He had graduated at a well-known institution, 
yet I was conscious that my knowledge was 
far more extended than his of everything 
which he pretended to know. I observed 
Margaret curiously for a while to see if it 
were possible that the outside graces of such 
a character could produce any effect upon her. 
The nonchalance with which she received his 
exquisite attentions, the dignity with which 
she repelled any attempt at actual love-mak- 
ing, soon proved that she rated his character 
rightly. The gentle admonition of our dear 
mother not to mistake well-set paste for dia- 
mond was not needed by her. Margaret was 
a splendid girl! I wish there were more like 
her—true in heart and noble in mind—sweet 
as a rose and regal as a lily. I used to look 
at her and wonder what man would ever 
chance along who should be worthy of my 
sister. 

Well, when Mr. Hatherton was announced, 
Margaret arose to receive him. He bowed 
himself gracefully over her hand, gave Emily 
and myself each the half of a sweeping nod, 
and, perceiving Genevieve, went forward and 
extended his hand to her with that lingering 
smile, that impressive manner with which he 
used to favor only Margaret. 

My eyes followed his movements, and then, 
at that moment, I saw that Genevieve was in 
love with him. Experience had taught me 
the signs. I saw the quiver and droop of the 
eyelids, the rich finsh rise to the cheek, the 
fluttering of the rose on her breast, the slight, 
quickly-concealed confusion—the whole look 
and expression one that J could no more have 
startled her into than I could have startled 
the Sphinx. With a bitterness of jealousy, 


new as it was intense, I perceived the lovely 
dawn of the sunrise of love stealing over that 





beautiful face. As I had felt when Genevieve 
met me in the hall, after her return from the 
city, she felt now when Mr. Hatherton took 
her hand; except that she felt none of the 
doubt which had overwhelmed me; only hap- 
piness and girlish timidity, for his manner 
expressed enough of devotion and admiration 
to awaken her vanity and gratitude. When 
she had once blushed, he made her blush 
again by the meaning in his look, which none 
of the others remarked—his face being turned 
from them—as he said, in a less tell-tale 
tone :— 

**T called at your house, on my way to pay 
my respects to Mrs. De Bon, Miss Genevieve. 
So I learned you were not at home. How for- 
tunate that I should have met you here !”’ 

** When she isn’t at home, she is here; or, 
rather, she is at home when she is here,’’ 
said Emily. 

‘‘In love with each other,’’ remarked Mar- 
garet, smiling; ‘‘girls of their age are always 
madly devoted to some one of their own sex.’’ 

‘‘It is time these two began to be less self- 
ish; our sex will not allow such a waste of 
treasure, without at least a protest ;’’ and as 
Mr. Hatherton settled down into a brocaded 
arm-chair, like a butterfly into a case, his 
smile was all again for Genevieve. ‘‘ How is 
your mother to-day, Miss De Bon? Shall I 
have the pleasure of seeing her ?’’ 

Margaret’s reply that our mother was con- 
fined to her room by headache was received 
with polite regret. Mr. Hatherton never 
neglected the formalities; and then he set 
himself to the study of making himself de- 
lightful. It was no longer my sister whom 
he was endeavoring to please. I saw it sooner 
than Margaret. For once the madness of my 
passion and jealousy made me wiser than she. 
She no more suspected the heart of the romp- 
ing school-girl than she did her reserved and 
diffident brother. We were a boy and a girl 
in the eyes of twenty-two; as if people’s 
memories were so short that they could not 
reach back ten, or six, or four years, to the 
time when they were so much older than their 
elders dreamed of—that sensitive, impressible 
age when the feelings are acute, if not per- 
manent. 

I sat on the sofa, like a dunce, playing with 
the box of zephyrs which Margaret gave me 
to hold, while our visitor whiled away the two 
hours before tea with talk and hadinage, 
which amounted to nothing, but which bor- 
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rowed interest from his agreeable ways. He 
little guessed that the silent boy, fumbling 
at the worsted-balls, despised his ‘airy no- 
things,’’ and read the whole of his secret 
plans. I could have said far wittier things 
than those of his which drew forth the courtly 
smile of Margaret, and the little silvery ripples 
of laughter from the younger girls; I could 
have distanced him in repartee, have showed 
his hackneyed quotations of verse; but I 
could not enter the lists with him for the 
ease and assurance which win all; and I sat 
dumb—as boys ought to do. It was ridi- 
culous, I know; but I cannot laugh, even 
yet, at the wretchedness I suffered that after- 
noon. 

Presently Margaret wanted some worsteds 
wound, and she set Genevieve and Mr. Hather- 
ton at the task. The young gentleman was 
in his element while engaged in this fitting 
occupation. He held the skeins of bright 
wool out on his white hands, saying so many 
pretty things to the winder as to bewilder her; 
they got the skeins in a tangle, and there was 
all kinds of bewitching trouble in getting 
them straight again. Emily grew tired of 
being left so much to herself, and asked her 
friend to go up to her room to finish some 
fancy-work they had been very much inte- 
rested in the previous day; but Genevieve 
was reluctant to go, and Mr. Hatherton said 
he couldn’t possibly excuse them. 

‘*Genevieve, you mean,’’ said Emily, pout- 
ing, and went off to revenge herself upon the 
piano. 

When the tea-bell rang, I wondered if he 
were going to stay, as he sometimes did. On 
this occasion, he declined the invitation; and, 
as he was going, asked the ladies if they 
had secured an escort to the concert that eve- 
ning. If not, he should feel himself honored 
if they would appoint him to that duty, Miss 
Roberts included; in fact, his call at her house 
on his way hither had been to ask her this 
very question. Flushed and gratified, Gene- 
vieve only waited until Margaret had accepted, 
to signify her own consent. 

‘*Your mother, too, if she is well enough,”’ 
he said; and departed, leaving me with a red 
face and burning ears. 

** Aren’t you coming to tea, Bayard?’’ 

‘*No; I ate too much dinner.’’ 

And they fluttered into the tea-room, leav- 
ing me to sup on a mortification too bitter for 
my palate to bear. That very morning I had 








asked the whole trio if they would go to the 
concert; they had avowed themselves willing 
and anxious, and on the strength of their ac- 
ceptance I had proudly expended a share of 
my pocket-money in buying tickets for five, 
including my mother. They had been glad 
enough to accept the escort of a boy when no 
other seemed available; but the moment this 
more gratifying chance occurred the memory 
of their promise to me was swept out of ex- 
istence. Not one of them thought of it. I 
know Margaret did not, for she was never 
unjust, and seldom inconsiderate; and as for 
the others, they were too well pleased to trou- 
ble themselves about poor Bayard, that awk- 
ward, overgrown fellow! I walked through 
the window out into the garden, hoping the 
cool air of sunset would take some of the fire 
out of my face; and there I stood by the sum- 
mer-house, pulling the hated tickets to pieces, 
and scattering them in the grass, when the 
girls came out to make bouquets for the eve- 
ning. 

‘*T shall have only rosebuds and ‘feathery 
grasses’ in mine,’’ cried Genevieve. ‘‘Mr. 
Hatherton says he adores rosebuds. Why, 
Bayard, you here! What’s the matter with 
you? Are you ill to-day, or only cross ?’’ 

‘*Neither, Miss Roberts; only unfortunate,’’ 
I answered, injured sensibility giving me 
boldness to look full in her eyes. 

‘‘Unfortunate in not being able to tangle 
yarn as gracefully as more experienced peo- 
ple, and in purchasing opera-tickets for the 
pleasure of tearing them up.’’ She looked at 
the bits of red card-board scattered about, 
while her color rose. ‘*‘Why, Bayard, that’s 
too bad! We forgot all about your asking 
us, and you had really got the tickets! What 
did you tear them up for? Why didn’t you 
go-and ask some other girls? 
plenty would have been glad. Those little 
Clarks, now. They’re pretty children, too.’’ 

Worse and worse! The Clarks were two 
little girls of eleven and thirteen, whose fa- 
mily was intimate with ours. Well, Genevieve 
was sixteen, and I seventeen and three-quar- 
ters; but she was ancient compared with me, 
evidently, in her own estimation. To this 
deadly insult I made no reply; but, turning 
on my heel, strode off down the walk. 

As I sat in my room, a little later, pretend- 
ing to myself to be busy with a geometrical 
proposition, I could hear the gay talk as they 
dressed for the evening, and pride was not 
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strong enough to deter me from a stolen look 
through the window as the party went off 
through the brilliant moonlight, still flushed 
with the glow of the western sky. I could 
discern the red of Genevieve’s cheeks and 
the glimmering gold of her hair, as well as 
the impressive air with which her escort 
turned towards her as she hung upon his 
arm. 

From that time forward mother and sisters 
wondered what had come over Bayard! Mo- 
ther decided that I had been studying too 
hard, and ordered a long summer vacation. 
My tutor agreed with her that I had better 
rest, as it had seemed so much of a task for 
me, lately, to apply myself to my books. 
Nobody guessed the silly truth, and I would 
have died rather than have betrayed it. 

Emily complained every day that her friend 
did not think as much of her as she used to, 
and that she was not half so confidential. 

**She’s in love; I know it, and she won’t 
own it; when she promised to tell me every- 
thing, too! I wouldn’t treat her that way, I 
know! If I had a lover, I’d fly to her ina 
moment, to see what she would say. Mr. 
Hatherton will propose before long, of course ; 
and she ’ll be engaged. Just think of it! and 
I with not the shade of a lover yet, and I’m 
six weeks older thanshe!’’ So Emily pouted 
and said. But she had not been tried, and 
could hardly consistently promise what ’she 
would do under such novel circumstances as 
having a lover! 

The weeks rolled away into the latter part 
of August, until finally the disclosure was 
made to her impatient confidante; Mr. Hather- 
ton had proposed and been accepted—Gene- 
vieve was engaged. Mother and Margaret 
discussed the matter in my hearing, saying 
that she was too young to make a choice; 
that he was doubtless a very proper and ac- 
complished young man, of good family, good 
prospects, and all that, but hardly the man 
for a warm-hearted girl like Genie, after all. 
They hoped he really loved her as well as he 
was capable of loving anybody but himself, 
and that, if the affair really terminated in a 
marriage, the sweet child would be happy—~ 
she deserved it. 

Nobody could look at her face and doubt 
her present happiness; it was radiant with 
soul; she seemed to have grown taller, and 
older, and lovelier, even to me. 

Emily hardly knew whether to be chagrined 
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at the new state of affairs or not. On the 
one hand, the heart which had been wholly 
hers was divided, and nearly the whole of it 
bestowed upon another; on the other, there 
were the excitement of discussion, the inte- 
resting confessions, the absorbing plans for 
the future. She was to be bridemaid! On 
the whole she was resigned. 

In the mean time I was enjoying the deep 
despair of blighted affection. Who that will 
tell the whole truth with regard to his first 
disappointment will not confess to a sort of 
exquisite misery, a bitter satisfaction in his 
own sufferings? Thre is pleasure in the very 
consciousness that we are able to suffer so 
much. We delight in our own distress ; glory 
in our gloom; think fondly of an early death, 
while we are as careful as ever not to run any 
risks of it. Iam not going to say just how 
much of a fool I made of myself during those 
lingering weeks; how often I looked in the 
glass to see if I were growing thin; or how 
many colds I caught lying on the damp grass 
and looking up at the midnight sky. These 
things are all in the course of nature; there 
is in life a strange mingling of the ridiculous 
and sublime; and God knows there was much 
that was sublime in my love and-aspiration, 
as there is in that of all pure and true young 
hearts. 

The ‘‘ first love’’ of most boys is lavished 
upon women older than themselves. I think 
my admiration of my sister Margaret had 
satisfied this woman-worship in my case; and 
the circumstances which threw me so much 
into the society of Genevieve had turned my 
The betrothed couple came 
Cnce, as they went 


fancy upon her. 
frequently to our house. 
away, after an evening spent in gay conver- 
sation, I burst forth with some of the pent-up 
anger which had been choking me for hours. 

‘‘It is strange, mother, that you and Mar- 
garet can allow yourselves to be so pleasant 
to Mr. Hatherton. I despise him. He is that 
meanest of all useless creatures—a fortune- 
hunter. You know it, yourselves, and are 
trying to persuade yourselves you don’t be- 
lieve it. Didn’t he try to catch Margaret? 
Our family is rich, and he thought the match 
very eligible. But when he found Maggie 
had too much good sense to be caught by his 
glitter, he turned his arts upon poor Genie! 
Her father is rich, and has but two children ; 
and Genie is pretty and graceful, and will pass, 
though he prefers Margaret. Don’t hold up 
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your hand in horror, my dear sister; you 
know he does. He’d be better satisfied with 
you if he could get you. Not that he loves 
you; he loves no one but himself. He thinks 
you a more stylish sort of a woman than little 
Genie ; would do more honor to his establish- 
ment—-that is, your establishment, which you 
should keep up for his lordship !’’ 

‘* Bayard !’’ exclaimed my mother, reprov- 
ingly. 

‘*T don’t see why he should be necessitated 
to seek a fortune by marriage,’’ added Mar- 
garet. ‘‘He has some means of his own, and 
wealthy connections whb, he says, will do 
well by him. He is selfish and shallow; but 
Ihope not quite so bad as you make out, 
Bayard.’’ 

‘He is worse!’’ I hotly exclaimed. ‘‘ He 
Didn’t 
you observe how sharply he spoke to Gene- 
vieve to-night, when she was only teazing 
him? She could hardly keep the tears back. 
I felt like striking the puppy. He wouldn’t 
dare to speak to you in that manner, Marga- 
ret; but her, he’ll just crush the life out of 


is bad-tempered, with all the rest. 


her by degrees !’’ 

‘“‘T have sometimes thought him rather 
hasty,’’ confessed my mother, slowly, ‘‘though 
he usually controls himself. Dear Genie, I 
and she sighed. 
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hope she will be happy; 

‘*Ag for his means,’’ I continued, ‘‘ who 
knows just what they amount to? and as for 
wealthy connections, they are.a different thing 
from being wealthy one’s self. No, madam, 
he has come here in the hopes of finding some 
one to support him in the style to which he is 
accustomed; and he’s out of humor half the 
time to think it’s Genie instead of Margaret.’’ 

‘*As if that sweet, affectionate child were 
not too good for him!’’ exclaimed my sister, 
indignantly. ‘‘ You’re three-quarters right, 
Bayard, in what you have said. I only wish 
the match could be broken off!’’ 

‘Oh, that would kill Genie,’’ cried Emily. 

**Not quite, I hope,’’ said’Margaret, quietly. 

“IT know it would!’’ asserted Emily, en- 
thusiastically, ‘‘and we’ve decided on our 
dresses besides.’’ 

**It would be a pity to disappoint the bride- 
maid,’’ langhed Margaret. 

‘* The whole of it is silly work, I am afraid,”’ 
said my mother, sighing again. ‘‘To think 
of that child being married on her seventeenth 
birthday ! I would as soon think of a baby 
being engaged. I am surprised that her 
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parents have been persuaded into having the 
wedding so soon. Do you suppose I’d let 
Emily leave me? Not for the next six years. 
So you need not let all this fuss about bridal 
finery make you believe you ’re a young lady, 
Emma. I have sometimes thought it would 
be pleasant if Bayard here should fancy Gene- 
vieve, when he grew up to be a man, and she 
him. She would just be of a proper marriage- 
able age then. Somehow, our prettiest dreams 
are never realized.”’ 

I jumped up as if I were shot, and walked 
out of the parlor, feeling as if the whole 
family could read my secret in my face. 
Emily’s laughter followed me, driving me 
hastily to my room; she was amused at the 
idea of Bayard’s being anything but a boy. 

It seems that the wedding was fixed for 
Genevieve’s next birthday, which would come 
about the winter holidays. Mr. Hatherton 
was to return, late in the autumn, to the 
city, to prepare for the reception of his bride, 
and would not visit his affianced until he cama 
for her at the appointed time. 

September and October rolled away in golden 
chariots; the dreary rain-storms of the first 
of November had been succeeded by a lovely 
Indian-summer. In about a week Mr. Hath- 
erton was to bid our village farewell. I took 
my books one day and went to sit in the 
summer-house to dream, not to study. The 
vines rustled softly about the trellis-work, 
dead leaves fluttered down, only a few hardy 
flowers yet bloomed in the garden. I came 
to this spot because I had seen Genevieve and 
her lover sitting here this morning. I had no 
energy to overcome the fascination which 
attracted me there; the dreamy, purple at- 
mosphere lapped me in reveries. As’I sat 
there, the volume in my hand fast closed, my 
eyes, following the idle dropping of a leaf, 
rested upon a lost letter lying in a clump of 
moss and myrtle close by the door. After 
looking at it some time, listlessly, I concluded 
to pick it up. I did so; and as it was only a 
folded sheet without an envelope, I opened 
and glanced at it to see to whom I should 
restore it. I had no thought of secrets, and 
no curiosity about it, thinking it some friendly 
missive which one of my sisters had carelessly 
dropped. 

It was dated at New York; and when I had 
once begun to read it, surprise and curiosity 
compelled me on; there being no name and 
no address, I could hardly accuse myself of a 
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dishonorable act. It was a woman’s love- 
letter, fond if not foolish, beginning ‘‘ My own 
darling,’’ and continuing with expressions of 
mingled affection and reproach, wondering if 
he were sick that he had not written for so 
long, or if it could be true that he was grow- 
ing indifferent. Among other things it said :— 


‘“‘There have been some things which 
almost compel me to believe that the change 
in my father’s circumstances has affected 
your love forme; that you regret our engage- 
ment. I try hard to repel the cruel doubt; I 
say to myself, ‘He loved me for myself; he 
will love me the more that I am no longer 
independent of his care and affection; he will 
be glad that I trust him, and lean upon him 
for encouragement and support.’ Many of the 
friends who used to frequent our house, and 
feel honored by our attentions, have proved 
themselves worthless. It makes me cling the 
more closely to those I have left—to you, my 
best beloved ! 

‘Some one, who has always been jealous 
of me, and delighted in hurting my feelings, 
called on me yesterday—the first time in two 
months, by the way—on purpose to inform 
me that you were said to be flirting despe- 
rately with the belles of D , and that you 
were to be married to one of them in the 
course of the winter. She did not have the 
pleasure of making me believe it; but I do 
wish you would write, sick or well, my darling, 
and relieve my anxiety. In the mean time, I 
will believe nothing bad of you till you tell 
me, yourself, that I must do so.’’ 





Thus the missive ran on; it required no 
skill in guessing to conjecture who had lost 
it. ‘It is just as I feared,’’ I murmured ; 
**that scoundrel will break more than one 
heart! Well, if girls are such fools as to be 
caught by outside glitter, they ought to be 
content with the inward meanness !”’ 

The picture of Genevieve, as I had seen her 
that morning, hanging upon every word of 
that hollow-hearted adventurer, with her soul 
in her eyes, and her heart on her lips, rose 
up before me. J, who dared not to dream in 
my holiest dreams of the bliss it would be to 
be looked at thus, was a scorned and slighted 
boy, not to be remembered by her in the 
pride and height of her new-blooming happi- 
ness—while he was secretly annoyed by the 
guileless revelation of the tenderness I would 
have perished in the effort to win. 

The possession of the letter was a new 
trouble. I pondered whether or not I ought 
to give it to my mother, so that she could use 
her judgment about placing Genevieve on her 
guard. There was no name of writer or owner 
upon it; but I was none the less certain to 
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whom it belonged. I returned to the house 
with it in my hand, and entering the library 
found there the lovers, my sisters, and two or 
three others. A sudden malicious or indig- 
nant impulse seized me. Walking up to Mr. 
Hatherton, I held out the letter. 

‘Here is something which you lost in the 
summer-house.’’ I suppose my manner be- 
trayed more than my words; a pallid embar- 
rassment startled him out of his elegant 
composure. 

‘* Have you read it ?”’ he stammered. 

*¢ Yes.”’ 
* Opening the sheet, he glanced through it 
as if to get time to recover himself. The 
absence of any betraying names probably 
struck him; he immediately resumed his 
nonchalance. 

‘¢*It is not mine; you are mistaken. That 
is from some fond lady to her lover. I am so 
fortunate as to have no occasion for love- 
letters just yet,’? and he handed it towards 
me. 

‘‘It is yours,’’ I said, briefly; ‘‘ you had 
better keep it.’’ 

He seemed to think so, too, as he thrust it 
into his pocket. His eyes flashed with anger 
and dislike as they met mine; but the De 
Bows are not of acowardly race, and although 
I plainly read a threat in his silent glance, I 
returned it defiantly. 

‘‘Impertinent boy !’’ he muttered between 
his teeth, obliged to restrain the mingled 
dismay and fury which he felt. 

I had decidedly the best of him, and only 
smiled ironically at the term. He felt that I 
suspected and disliked him, and he strove in 
vain to appear entirely easy and happy 
during the remainder of his visit. I wasa 
boy, but children are famous for doing mis- 
chief. 

(Conclusion next month.) 





Aut the varieties of matter which are es- 
essential to the existence of living forms are 
in a constant stzte of circulation. Each has 
its appointed round of duty at one point or 
other at which it is sure to be found. And 
while the motions of all the wheels are pre- 
scribed, and a restless activity imposed on 
every particle of matter, all contingencies are 
guarded against which might interfere with 
the final accomplishment of the one simple 


design. 
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Tey were loitering in the garden. Fred 
Davenport with his high-bred, nonchalant air, 
John Fiske with a look of mingled embar- 
rassment and defiance on his plain manly face, 
and Lalla between them, playing her little 
part of artless simplicity, and playing it well 
—with a glance to the right and a word to the 
left, the brown eyes apparently not seeing the 
utter discomfiture of ‘‘ Cousin John,’’ as Mr.* 
Davenport proceeded, with his calm clear 
words, to cut and criticize Robert Browning’s 
poems. 

‘* Yes, Miss Winslow,’’ spoke the low dis- 
tinct tones, where the sound of each letter 
rang gently out as the word glided through 
the thin lips and pointed moustache, ‘‘ the 
poems of Browning are his own heart’s deep 
red blood. They are to poetry what the pas- 
sionate violoncello is to music; the low throb- 
bing undertones which echo in our hearts long 
after lighter sounds have died away forever. 
With your delicate taste so far removed from 
the coarse realities of this working-day world, 
I feel sure you will appreciate the poems, 
and, with your permission, I will bring them 
this evening and point out the gems.’’ 

While Lalla was ‘‘ so delighted,’’ ‘*so much 
obliged,’? John savagely tore off:a rose from 
a bush by his side, and, as if in revenge for 
its ruthless murder, the flower sent one of its 
long thorns spitefully into the murderer’s 
hand, and two or three drops of the blood 
which had been boiling through his veins for 
the previous half hour burst gayly forth, 
tinging the white linen cuff with a hue as 
bright as John’s own celebrated ruby cherries. 
But the brown eyes, apparently so absorbed 
in Browning, had seen this by-play, and pull- 
ing a dainty handkerchief from her pocket, 
Lalla exclaimed— 

‘*Let me bind this around your poor hand, 
Cousin John—I insist, for 1 am somewhat in- 
terested in your recovery. You promised to 
give me a ride in your pretty new skiff to- 
morrow evening, and I have thought of it— 
oh, you cannot imagine how often !’’ 

Here the brown eyes cast a shy upward 
glance and completed the reconciliation which 
the little fingers and handkerchief had begun. 





Calmed and consoled, the great ‘‘six foot’’ 
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John stalked on by the side of the gray hat 
and feather, and consoled himself for the 
continuation of the Browning dialogue by 
watching the play of the slender boots in and 
out, in and out under the gray Balmoral. 

Lalla Winslow was the only daughter of the 

village doctor. A warm-hearted, bright dis- 
position, a petite, graceful person, a quick 
mind and sweet voice would have made her a 
general favorite even without those brown 
eyes which shed such a glory over the pen- 
sive face that a stranger would never dream 
of the mirth concealed in the little red mouth, 
until arching lips, gleaming teeth, and merry 
dimples showed his mistake; and the brown 
eyes themselves, going over to the enemy with 
long twinkling lashes, put his incredulity ut- 
terly to rout. ; 

Yes! Lallawas a belle! It is true her ene- 
mies said she was ‘‘affected’’ and ‘‘senti- 
mental ;’’ and we must confess that she did 
lisp, kept a journal, and read the blue and 
gold literature. Yet for allthis, such was the 
blindness of the young men of D that 
they passed by the practical domestic young 
ladies and rushed insanely after our little 
lisping Lalla. Among a crowd of admirers 
Cousin John had generally stood foremost, 
and although Lalla’s flirting propensities often 
sent him fuming home to his broad farm lands 
by the river, yet old experienced gossips al- 
ways prophesied, ‘‘Mark my words, Mrs. 
Jones, they will make a match yet!’’ This 
very fair July, when our story is told, had seen 
Cousin John far in advance of his discouraged 
competitors, who, dropping off one by one, 
took up various of the practical damsels and 
tried to persuade them (and themselves at 
the same time) that they had never really 
admired ‘‘ that little flirt Lalla Winslow,’’ and 
that all the while they had felt ‘‘how much 
better a wife my dearest Betsey would make!”’ 
But, married and settled down into a busy, 
prosy life, some of these plain, rough farmers 
cherished in their inmost hearts, for many a 
long year, a lingering, lovely picture of little 
Lalla with her brown beaming eyes. 

Yes! John had been far in the advance, and 
had often gone over in his mind the proper 
words for a proposal, when there arrived at 
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the hotel the handsome young lawyer Fred 
Davenport, with a vacation of thirty days, 
plenty of books, a marvellous fishing-rod and 
model gun, armed cap-d-pie against birds, fish, 
and ennui. As may well be imagined, Lalla, 
sighing for new worlds to conquer, was much 
pleased with this discovery, while Mr. Daven- 
port was not slow to admire the ‘‘ two eyes so 
soft and brown,’’ and promised himself a nice 
little flirtation with the village belle. The 
friendship so begun flourished well, and al- 
though the tenth day only was waning away 
that lovely afternoon in the garden, the time 
seemed ten centuries to poor perplexed John, 
who, unwilling to give up entirely, hung 
around his old love with mingled admiration 
and anger. At last, as the Browning discus- 
sion branched eff into Ruskin, Turner, and 
Doré, John grew almost frantic. How he hated 
the calm intellectual lawyer! ‘*‘ What busi- 
ness has he with his kid gloves to come here 
and talk about Rusky, and the Lord knows 
whom else besides, to my cousin Lalla!’’ So, 
breaking into the midst of ‘‘chiaro-oscuro’’ 
and ‘‘alto-relievo,’’? he proposed a walk to 
the river a mile distant. Lalla seconded the 
motion quite eagerly. Shall we confess that 
the latter part of the discussion had been 
slightly over her little head ? 

And John thought gleefully of those long 
lawyer fingers pulling the heavy oars. 

Leaving the beaten path, the little party 
wandered through the woods, and Lalla, un- 
tying her round hat, filled it with blue-bells, 
while Mr. Davenport recited fragments of 
‘*Evelyn Hope.’’ But, just as he reached the 
cadence ‘‘I loved you, Evelyn, all the while,’’ 
a large black snake, fully six feet in length, 
darted across the path in front of Lalla, who, 
pale as death, sank to the ground, overcome 
with nervous dread. John, seizing a stick, 
sprung upon the animal, and after a short, 
severe struggle, put an end toits slimy, crawl- 
ing life, and turning, flushed with victory, to 
reassure Lalla, saw Mr. Davenport at a dis- 
tance walking away as rapidly as his dignity 
would permit. ‘‘Hollo, here! you can come 
back now; I ’ve killed the snake dead as a 
door nail,’’ shouted John, and nothing loath 
to exhibit his rival at a disadvantage, he said, 
as he raised Lalla, ‘‘ Your city beau is pretty 
well scared, Lalla; I guess you ’ll have to con- 
tent yourself with the farmer boys after all.’’ 

Now this was an unfortunate speech of 
honest, blundering John, for the spoiled 





beauty could not brook anything like ridicule. 
‘*Cousin John,’’ retorted the angry little lady, 
‘your remarks are unfair and absurd—and 
—and,’’ finding no argument to support her 
failing side, she added with a stamp of the 
slender foot, ‘‘and I hate you!”’ 

Poor John! And to finish all, at this mo- 
ment Fred Davenport rushed up to Lalla and, 
seizing both her hands, exclaimed, ‘‘ My dear- 
est Miss Lalla, are you hurt? I feared your 
delicate nerves might be shocked at the sight 
of such a monster, and I rushed after a stone 
to crush its hateful head! Tell me, oh, 
tell me with your own lips that you are un- 
hurt! Smile again to comfort me!’’ 

To be addressed in such impassioned lan- 
guage by such a distingué gentleman was sweet 
incense at Lalla’s little shrine. She smiled, 
as she coyly withdrew her hands, saying, ‘‘I 
am indeed unhurt, and grateful for your ex- 
treme kindness.”’ 4 

‘¢Couldn’t this stone have served your pur- 
pose without going half a mile?’’ growled 
John, on whom this little conversation had 
grated harshly, kicking, as he spoke, a frag- 
ment of rock in the path. 

‘‘Sir!’’? said the lawyer with a calm supe- 
rior smile. 

‘*You are a brute, John,’’ whispered Lalla, 
and turning to Mr. Davenport, John had the 
pleasure of hearing her entreat him, in a low 
tone, ‘‘ not to trouble himself about her farmer 
cousin.”’ 

‘*Oh no!’’ replied Mr. Davenport, stroking 
his moustache ; ‘‘he means well, but is quite 
unpolished.’’ 

John’s wrath was too deep for words, but 
fear of the anger of Miss Brown Eyes kept 
his rage quiet in his breast. The party strolled 
on, Lalla and the lawyer in close conversa- 
tion, and John loitering behind, devoured with 
wrath and jealousy. 

In the mean time heavy clouds came frown- 
ing over the sky, the rising wind moaned 
through the trees, and whirling circles of 
birds betokened a coming storm. So absorbed 
were the two figures in front that they never 
noticed these changes in the sunny afternoon, 
and so angry was John that he would not 
give them warning. ‘‘Let him get a drench- 
ing! It will serve him right. I ’d like to see 
those white pants after a regular soak,’’ 
thought our farmer friend, glowering at the 
elegant city clothes before him. Here a vivid 
flash of lightning and a loud peal of thunder 
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aroused the Browningites, while large drops 
of rain came pattering down on the shining 
beech-leaves over them. A violent gust of 
wind came roaring through the forest, bowing 
down the tall trees like reeds, and filling our 
little heroine with alarm. 

‘*Oh, John! what shall we do?’’ she cried, 
clinging to his strong arm. 

‘*We must hurry to Grave’s Foundry on 
the Mardstown road; it is the nearest place 
of refuge. But first, Lalig, take my coat right 
over that foolish dress; I don’t want it one 
bit—it ’s just in my way,’ replied Cousin 
John, buttoning the garment over the droop- 
ing shoulders, and crushing beyond hope of 
recovery the delicate fluted ruffles. Drawing 
her hand through his arm, off they started, 
leaving Mr. Davenport to follow at his will, 
which that gentleman slowly did, with great 
damage to his slender boots and snowy pants. 

As the tall chimneys of the foundry, belch- 
ing out clouds of smoke, appeared through 
the trees, the rain ceased, although the skies 
still threatened another outburst, and Mr. 
Davenport, joining the cousins, compared the 
rain-drops on Lalla’s hair to ‘‘ dew drops set 
in gold,’ ‘‘hoped she had not taken cold! 
That bright color would seem to say ‘no,’ but 
che saw the fair throat exposed to the cool 
wind! Might he be allowed?’’ And, taking off 
his black and white silk scarf, he fastened it 
around Lalla’s neck with the glittering dia- 
mond pin. 

** But you will take cold,’’ objected Lalla. 

‘*A thousand colds would be cheerfully 
borne for the pleasure of seeing you thus 
adorned by my hand,’’ returned the lawyer, 
with an eloquent glance. 

The little country girl was not proof against 
such flattery. ‘‘How different from John’s 
rough ways!’’ thought she; then added, 
aloud: ‘‘Cousin John, yon may have your 
coat again; it hurts my shoulders.”’ 

Mr. Davenport assisted her in taking off the 
rejected garment, murmuring many regrets 
for the ruined ruffles, and the two strolled off 
towards ‘the foundry, leaving the much-en- 
during John scowling after them. 

Much enduring? Yes; for all the time he 
could not divest himself of the feeling that 
the little coquette really, in her heart of 
hearts, liked him better than she chose to 
confess. The great folding-doors of the mould- 
ing-room stood wide open to allow of fresh air 
to the furnace-men toiling over the molten 





iron. It seemed like some great cave in the 
bowels of the earth, where swarthy demons 
glided to and fro, while ever and anon a harsh 
cry summoned them to receive the hissing, 
glowing iron, pouring like liquid fire from a 
great caldron ; and under ali, sobbed the dull, 
heavy gasps of the engine, like the iron king 
in living agony. 

‘“‘How can those men summon up their 
courage to approach that boiling iron so 
closely ?’’ said Lalla. ‘‘One drop of it would 
burn their very bones !’’ 

‘*Oh, Miss Winslow,’’ returned Mr. Daven- 
port, ‘that requires only animal courage of 
the lowest order—mere brute force! A truly 
intellectual soul would scorn such an ignoble 
quality, and soar above tothe calm regions of 
moral superiority! Towalk up tothese fires, 
to face the enemy’s guns, to attack any dan- 
gerous animal requires but a vulgar courage! 
How much more noble the true spirit of chiv- 
alry, the soul-felt knight-errantry of olden 
time !”’ 

Now John had overheard this last effusion, 
and felt that it was aimed at himself aud the 
poor black snake. His wrath was on the 
point of exploding, when large rain-drops and 
heavy thunder changed his feelings into anx- 
iety for Lalla in her thin muslin dress. 

*“*You cannot stay in that stifling, dirty 
moulding-room, Lalla,’’ heexclaimed. ‘‘ We 
must go up-stairs into the mounting-room. 
Follow me; this is the shortest way !’’ 

On the other side of the foundry was a long 
tramway, leading from the canal to the third 
story, and used for dragging up the newly- 
made castings to the mourting-rooms above. 
It was boarded over the top and sides, lighted 
by an occasional loop-hole, while through the 
centre ascended the iron track, leaving but 
an inch or two of space on either side. It 
was into this species of tunnel that John led 
the way, as the nearest shelter and the easiest 
mode of reaching the mounting-rooms above. 
No thoughts of danger entered his mind, as 
only the day previous he had overheard the 
foreman say that they no longer used that 
long tunnel of theirs, as the track was out of 
order. Still nursing his wrath, John stalked 
on in front, while Lalla lingered behind with 
Mr. Davenport, listening to his quotations 
from Schiller’s ‘‘Song of the Bell,’’ and re- 
warding the speaker with many pleasant 
words, each of which sent an additional arrow 
to John’s heart. 
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LOVE IN A TRAMWAY. 
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‘¢ Well, I’m afraid I’ve been mistaken all 
this time,’’ thought the young farmer. ‘‘I’ve 
cared for her this many a long year, and my 
whole life is gone without her. What are all 
my rich fields without the hope that she will 
come and live in the old farm-house? And 
still, how kind she was when sister died! 
how pleasant she was all along until this city 
fellow came! But I cannot think she really 
likes him, such a meaching, sour-milk chap.”’ 
Suddenly a bell rang out and disturbed John’s 
meditations ; then a low grating sound, and 
the immense iron chain in the centre of the 
track tightened, creaked, groaned, and began 
to ascend slowly, while down at the canal the 
heavy broad car entered the tunnel and came 
rumbling up the tramway, slowly, but surely, 
drawn by the omnipotent power of steam. On 
it came, filling up almost entirely the narrow 
passage, the sharp grating of its loaded wheels 
striking horror to the souls of the little group, 
while the conviction of their desperate situa- 
tion flashed upon them. With one accord 
they raised a piercing cry of distress in the 
hope of reaching the ears of the workmen 
above. All in vain; no sound was heard in 
reply but the harsh grating of the iron chain 
with its heavy load. Then they turned and 
ran upwards, until gasping breath forced 
them to pause and see—oh sight of horror !— 
that the iron monster had gained on them. 
The experience of John told him that, with 
superhuman efforts, they could never reach 
the top before the heavy wheels had ground 
them to powder, and tears of agony fell from 
his eyes as he saw Lalla resign herself to such 
a death with that tearless composure which 
the weakest of her sex often exhibit in the 
hour of peril. Mr. Davenport had sunk pale 
and haggard to the floor, gazing with an idiotic 
stare at the approaching car, while John 


glared wildly around, below, above! Sud- 
denly he cried out :— 
‘Thank God, we are saved! Davenport, 


do you see that beam supporting the roof and 
the rafter above? If you can climb hand 
over hand to that rafter, I will try to climb up 
the beam and raise Lalla with me, and, to- 
gether, with all our strength we may be able 
to hold her until the car has passed by. It 
is our only chance; hurry, man, up with 
you!’’ 

With a bound the lawyer sprang to the 
beam, and, putting forth all his strength, 
commenced crawling, clinging, hand over 





hand, inch by inch, while great drops of per- 
spiration came dripping down on those be- 
neath, who stood watching his slow progress 
with breathless hope. For, with the words of 
John, hope had again visited the despairing 
girl, and all her bright young life rose before 
her with glowing sweetness. In those dread 
moments all little disguises slipped away, 
and her own true womanhood shone out. 
Stealing up to John, she stood close by his 
side, while he called out -to the climber 
above :— 

‘“‘That’s it! up at last! thank God! Now 
get up on that rafter and brace yourself; 
twine your legs firmly around and be ready 
to hold Lalla when I lift herup! Why, where 
are you going, man? That’s the best place; 
there is no time to lose! Here, Lalla, dar- 
ling, tie your shawl around your waist and 
give me the ends. Now, then, Davenport, 
are you ready?’’ And looking up they saw 
the man off at the other side of the building, 
climbing still higher, and leaving his com- 
panions to their fate. ‘* Man—devil,’’ shouted 
John, ‘‘will you leave us here to die?’’ No 
answer but a muttered curse! The car was 
very near them now! ‘‘I could die bravely 
but for the thought of you, my own darling,’’ 
gasped John, clasping Lalla in his arms. 

Dropping her pale face on his broad breast, 
Lalla whispered: ‘‘I always loved you, John; 
we will die together !’’ 

The bliss of those long-coveted words seemed 
to throw new life into John’s soul. Placing 
Lalla behind him he tied her by her shawl to 
his shoulders, and bidding her, in a hoarse 
whisper, to hold tight, he commenced the 
ascent of that God-sent beam. Clinging with 
arms and legs, his hands all raw and bleed- 
ing, the blood ringing and seething in his 
brain until his eyes seemed starting from 
their sockets, still he went on. 
with knotted muscles and unyielding sinews, 
slowly, slowly—while nearer, nearer came the 
iron Juggernaut. The blood ran off in great 
drops from his lacerated body, his nails turned 
blue; he could not stop to look down; only 
the loud, dreadful roll of the iron wheels 
sounded like thunder in his ears. Lalla’s 
lips touched his neck as if in a last good-by, 
and with one superhuman strain he gained 
the rafter above. Dragging himself higher 
by the strength of his arms, Lalla, more dead 
than alive, was able to seat herself partially 
on the beam and slip off the knotted shawl, 
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when the car, passing underneath, struck 
heavily against John’s hanging feet, while 
with a piercing shriek Lalla threw her arms 
around the ghastly face and bleeding shoul- 
ders raised above the rafter! An awful second 
passed, seeming like hours to the straining 
muscles above, and then the car passed on its 
dreadful way, and John fell heavily to the 
floor, dragging Lallawith him. Falling upon 
her preserver she was only stunned, and 
recovering, she rushed down the tramway for 
assistance. The workmen found John with a 
fractured ankle, lying like a corpse mardered 
on the rack, with sunken, staring eyes, pur- 
ple lips, and raw wounds on hands, arms, 
and shoulders. They carried him home, and 
Lalla went with them; and John declares to 
this day that the world never saw but one 
better nurse than Lalla Winslow—viz., Mrs. 
John Fiske. 

I have but little more to add. The tunnei 
of which the foreman spoke was one used for 
bringing coal from a neighboring mine. The 
elegant Mr. Davenport—books, fishing-rod, 
and gun—left D 





in the early stage, and 
it is generally supposed he had enough of 
‘**love in a tramway.’’ 
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“YOU ’RE ROAMING THROUGH THE PAST 
TO-NIGHT.”’ 
BY HARRIET M. BEAN. 

You ’RE roaming through the past to-night, 
And pausing in that dark green glade, 
Where sparkling waters leaped and danced, 
And with the golden sunbeams played ; 

You ’re leading 'mid the violets 
Again a little dark-eyed child, 
Whose happy thoughts found happy words, 
And oft the weary hours beguiled ; 
You taught that little one to pray, 
**To lift the heart and bend the knee:”’ 
Oh have you still, through time and change, 
Proved faithful to that memory? 


You 're roaming through the past to-night, 
And weeping by a little grave, 

For o’er your darling sister’s form 
You see the bending willow wave; 

And now you hear her last fond words 
Before she calmly sank to rest ; 

Oh, they were full of childish faith— 
“Trust and believe, for all is best.” 

Oh, have you still, through weal and woe, 
In God's green land and his dark sea, 

*Mid clouds and sunshine, light and gloom, 
Proved faithful to that memory ? 


You ’re roaming through the past to-night, 
And once again you love and trust, 
Believing many good and true, 
And Ged the Father, ever just ; 








Oh, happy was that pristine time! 
Oh, swiftly sped those joyous days! 
And now remembrance brings them back 
Through all her long and pleasant ways. 
Oh, have you still, through weal and woe, 
On God’s green land and his dark sea, 
*Mid clouds and sunshine, light and gloom, 
Proved faithful to that memory? 
“You ’re roaming through the past to-night, 
God grant that no reproachful trath 
Shall tell you that you ’ve gone astray 
From all that blest you in your youth! 
If in that past sad memories lay, 
That you would gladly now evade, 
God grant they be of other things 
Than such as must the heart upbraid! 
And as they tell what once befell, 
May you henceforth more clearly see 
The way to go, through weal and wee, 
To win a blest eternity! 


GERTRUDE. 
BY J. C. BURNETT. 


TuERE is a form my spirit loves, 
A flower in constant bloom, 

A voice that’s sweeter than the dove’s, 
A soul that knows no gloom ; 

O time and space, this weary day 
Form, voice, and soul are far away! 


In dreams to her my spirit goes, 
Speaks, and she hears the call; 

But daylight breaking only shows 
Her picture on the wall; 

O time and space, ’tis lonely here, 
No form to please, no voice to cheer. 


The sun is lost beyond a cloud, 
The world seems very cold; 
But these should not my soul enshroud, 
Could I that form behold ; 
O time and space, clasp hands with glee, 
And bear the dear one here to me. 


_—- ~weeer 


LOOKING OUT FOR ‘‘SLIGHTS.”’ 


THERE are some people always looking out 
for slights. They cannot pay a visit, they 
cannot receive a friend, they cannot carry on 
the intercourse of the family, without suspect- 
ing some offence is designed. They are as 
touchy as hair-triggers. If they meet an ac- 
quaintance in the street who happens to be 
preoccupied with business, they attribute his 
abstraction to some motive personal to them- 
selves, and take umbrage accordingly. They 
lay on others the fault of their irritability. 
A fit of indigestion makes them see imperti- 
nence in everybody they come in contact 
with. Innocent persons, whe never dreamed 
of giving offence, are astonished to find some 
unfortunate word, or some momentary taci- 
turnity mistaken for insult. 
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PASSION AND PRINCIPLE. 


BY MRS. &. V. NOSL, AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE ABBEY OF RATHMORE,’’ ETO. 


(Concluded from page 253.) 


CHAPTER XI. 


Trove the silent hours of that night 
Georgiana Leicester slept little. The dis- 
covery of St. Julien’s guilt swept in upon her 
heart a torrent of emotion. To find the being 
whom, in her sinful idolatry, she had wor- 
shipped so utterly depraved, his soul stained 
with the contemplation of such an atrocious 
crime—the murder of a sick and gentle wife— 
was a trial of no common nature. The veil 
which her strong attachment had thrown 
around him had been suddenly withdrawn, 
and, seeing his character in its true light, she 
started back appalled at its deformity. To 
leave the chateau and never see St. Julien 
again was now her earnest desire; not that 
she any longer dreaded his power over her 
affections ; all his interest in her heart was 
suddenly extinguished—her love for him 
crushed by the hand of crime. 

The sun was struggling through the cloudy 
atmosphere of a November morning as Geor- 
giana rose from her sleepless bed the following 
day. To her, as well as to many, the renewed 
light brought with it only another period of 
suffering. Gladly would she have closed her 
eyes forever on a world which had been so 
full of sorrow and disappointment to her, if 
in doing so she could cease to be; but the 
dread hereafter came up in all its terrible 
reality before her mind, without the Chris- 
tian’s rainbow of hope to span its gloom, and 
she felt that life with all its trials was pre- 
ferable to the undefined suffering of the unseen 
eternal world. Whilst Georgiana was list- 
lessly engaged at the business of the toilet, 
Stephanie, with more than her usual empresse- 
ment, entered her room. 
full of excitement, 
expressive of alarm. 

**Oh, mademoiselle, we all have such great 
fear dis morning! De habitans are going to 
fight one great battle.”’ 

‘*Who has been telling you this strange 
news, Stephanie ?’’ asked Georgiana, in some 
alarm. 

‘* Pierre and Frangois, mademoiselle. Uncle 
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Henri is gone to fight, too; and Aunt Louise 
est au desespoir. She say he will be dead.’’ 

‘‘Is your uncle really gone to join the 
rebels, Stephanie ?’’ asked her governess, 
much surprised. 

‘*C’est vrai! Ilest parti de bonne hetre.’’ 

** Stephanie, I must insist on your speaking 
English. Remember, it is your grandmam- 
ma’s injunction.”’ 

‘« Ah, certain, mademoiselle! But pardon- 
nez moi, I have such great fear I must speak 
de French, parceque il n’est pas si difficile.’’ 

‘‘Then we must not converse until you 
learn to obey me, Stephanie,’’ said Georgiana, 
in a decided manner. 

‘“‘Eh bien, mademoiselle! I will speak de 
English, si vous voulez ; but dese soldiers are 
so cruel—savage !”’ 

‘* Who—the habitans, do you mean ?”’ 

‘‘Ah non, mademoiselle,’’ replied Stepha- 
nie, with an impatient grimace, ‘‘les pauvres 
habitans sont bons, mais les soldats are bar- 
bares. Frangois say dey will make one big 
bonfire of de chateau.’’ 

‘Nonsense, Stephanie; the royal troops 
will not injure you; they will respect the 
property of the loyal French inhabitants. 
Your grandmamma is not concerned in this 
rebellion.”’ 


‘*But Uncle Henri is one rebel, and grand- 
mére say he will bring de destruction to her. 
Tenez! Mademoiselle, if you want to see de 
rebels, les voila,’? and Stephanie rushed to 
the window, from which could be seen a large 
number of French Canadians passing along a 
road near the chateau. There were abont 
two hundred of them. They were variously 
armed, and a tri-color flag, waving defiantly 
on the breeze, was borne by one of the party. 

The information of Stephanie was evidently 
too true. The revolt had at last broken out, 
and St. Julien had gone to take an active 
part in it. 

Georgiana’s design of leaving the chateau 
at present was given up. St. Julien’s absence 
rendered it unnecessary; besides, it might not 
be safe to travel through a country where the 
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peasantry were in open rebelliqn. Through 
that day, and for several succeeding ones, 
Georgiana and Stephanie watched from the 
turret school-room the various bands of insur- 
gents proceeding in different directions. The 
whole country was in a state of great excite- 
ment, and much alarm was felt by the peace- 
able inhabitants. A detachment of the queen’s 
troops was advancing from Sorelle, and the 
insurgents awaited their approach in con- 
siderable numbers. Madame de Villars suf- 
fered much annoyance and anxiety on account 
of the active part St. Julien was taking in the 
insurrectionary movement, and her daughter’s 
mind was filled with terror lest his life should 
fall a sacrifice to his patriotism. The domestics 
of the chateau were successively dispatched 
with messages from both ladies, entreating 
St. Julien to return to his home, but he re- 
fused to abandon the patriot cause. Some 
days of intolerable suspense passed away. 
The acgounts from the’ rebels were various. 
All sorts of reports alternately prevailed. The 
defeat of the royal troops at St. Denis, where 
they were opposed by a considerable number of 
the patriots, and obliged to retreat to Sorelle, 
gave a short triumph to the insurgents ; but 
soon their prospects darkened, and their cause 
appeared so hopeless that some of the leaders 
abandoned it, seeking safety in flight. Sud- 
denly St. Julien returned to the chateau, 
hoping to remain there concealed for a day 
until he could effect his escape to the United 
States. His return brought with it much 
relief to the anxiety of Louise. Owing to the 
mental excitement she had recently suffered, 
her health was in a very precarious state, 
and any sudden shock might endanger her 
life. 

During St. Julien’s short abode at the cha- 
teau he confined himself to his wife’s apart- 
ment, much to the relief of Georgiana, who 
shrank from an interview with him. At the 
request of Madame de Villars she and Stepha- 
nie spent the day in the turret school-room, 
watching for the approach of an armed force, 
which was hourly expected to arrest St. 
Julien, as several persons had been appre- 
hended for treason, and therefore much fear 
was entertained for his safety. It was late in 
the afternoon when asmall party of volunteer 
cavalry, attended by a constable, was seen 
approaching the chateau. 

‘*Regardez, mademoiselle! Voilez les sol- 
dats!’’ exclaimed’ the excited Stephanie, 





springing to her feet insudden alarm. ‘‘Cou- 
rez vite! you run more fast. O, mon pauvre 
oncle! he will be one prisoner.’’ 

The next moment Georgiana was swiftly 
descending the spiral stairs, followed more 
slowly by Stephanie, whose movements were 
not so agile. She soon reached Mrs. St. Ju- 
lien’s apartment. Her hasty knock brought 
St. Julierf and Madame de Villars to the door 
in alarm. A few hurried words informed 
them of the danger which threatened St. Ju- 
lien. His countenance grew suddenly pale, 
but his manner was self-possessed. 

**You must conceal yourself,’’ hastily re- 
marked Madame de Villars. 

‘*That would be useless, for the soldiers 
will search every part of the house,’’ he 
replied. ‘‘I cannot escape my fate; I may 
as well surrender mysélf a prisoner. It mat- 
ters not,’’ he added, in a voice intended only 
for Georgiana’s ear; ‘‘life so embittered is 
valueless to me.’’ His tones were despondent, 
but calm. 

A low cry of alarm broke from the pallid 
lips of Mrs. St. Julien. Her mother’s tender 
gaze turned anxiously towards her. 

‘Fear not, Louise; I will save him!’’ she 
said, with sudden determination. ‘‘ There is 
one secret place in the chateau, known only 
to me, where he cannot be discovered. Follow 
me, Henri!’’ she hastily added, as she hast- 
ened from the apartment. 

Georgiana approached the couch of Mrs. St. 
Julien and tried to calm tlie fears of the 
anxious wife. 
in the hall below, and it was a moment of 
intense anxiety. 

Quickly Madame de Villars, followed by St. 
Julien, proceeded to her own apartment, and 
unlocking a door ascended the stairs of the 
north turret. St. Julien was aware that some 
mystery was connected with this turret-room, 
a mystery-which he had often wished to pene- 
trate. He knew that nothing but her fears 
for her daughter’s life would have induced 
madame to reveal to him the secret, whatever 
it might be, of this her private apartment. 
Fears for his own safety were almost forgotten 
in the intense curiosity of the present moment. 
The chamber at the top of the turret was in 
some respects similar to the one in the oppo- 
site wing of the chateau, lighted by three 
narrow casements, and commanding a magni- 
ficent view. At one end was an altar, above 
which hung a crucifix, exquisitely sculptured 


The soldiers were now heard 
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and large as life. Furniture there was none; 
the floor was bare, and stained deeply in va- 
rious places evidently with blood. St. Julien 
looked around this empty apartment for some 
place of concealment. Suddenly a door hid in 
the wainscot flew open, as Madame de Villars 
touched a spring, and a small closet in the 
wall met his view. She motioned him to this 
place of concealment. He approached, but 
started back in surprise on perceiving a skele- 
ton in one corner. He turned a look of eager 
inquiry towards his companion. 

** That is the skeleton of a very dear friend, 
who was basely murdered,’’ she replied, with 
some embarrassment. ‘‘Do you hesitate to 
place yourself beside it for a few minutes to 
save your life?’’ she asked, somewhat scorn- 
fully, on perceiving him draw back. ‘‘For 
years I have contemplated it daily. Quick, 
or you are lost!’’ she added, as the tread of 
armed men was heard ascending the stairs. 

A minute afterwards the secret door slid 
into its place, and the soldiers entered the 
turret chamber to find Madame de Villars 
alone, kneeling in prayer before the crucifix. 
One glance around the empty room convinced 
the men that he whom they sought was not 
there; therefore, respecting the devotion of 
the mistress of the mansion, they retreated 
and continued their search in other parts of 
the chateau. While they are thus occupied, 
and Madame de Villars is keeping watch 
over the unhappy fugitive, we will say a few 
words explaining the mystery of the north 
turret. 

The skeleton had once been the lover of her 
youth, the noble-looking French officer who 
had suddenly disappeared from the neighbor- 
hood of the chateau. Her husband had dis- 
covered not only their attachment, but that 
they had frequent secret interviews in this 
turret. Suddenly this wing of the chateau 
was shut up, and it was some time before 
Madame de Villars discovered the mystery 
connected with it. In that turret-room her 
lover had been murdered. by her enraged 
husband, and his body concealed in the secret 
closet. After this deed the wretched mur- 
derer never knew a moment’s peace; remorse 
haunted him continually, and at last, to escape 
its horrors, he committed suicide. In his 
death agony he revealed the secret of the 
turret, and Madame de Villars was directed 
where to find the skeleton of him she had 
loved too well. 





From that period, for years, that turret 
chamber witnessed the secret agony of grief 
and remorse which tortured the heart of the 
deeply erring, but repentant wife. For hours 
she would kneel upon that blood-stained floor, 
beside the skeleton of her murdered lover, 
supplicating pardon for his murderer, and 
repose for the soul of both—for her faith 
taught her the efficacy of prayers forgthe 
dead, and she well knew that the murderer 
as well as his victim had gone before God’s 
tribunal unpardoned and unrepenting, cut off 
suddenly, unprepared to meet their Judge. 
To no one had she ever ravealed the mystery 
of that private apartment, and now she drew 
from St. Julien a solemn oath that the secret 
would be inviolably kept by him 

After a fruitless search the soldiers left the 
chateau, and St. Julien ventured to isste 
from his place of concealment. Two honrs 
afterwards, as the gloom of a starless night 
descended upon the now dreary scenery of the 
Richelieu, he was riding with headlong speed 
in the direction of the American frontier. He 
was not, however, destined to escape from the 
scene of danger. He had not proceeded far 
when, hearing that a party of the royal troops 
was advancing along the road he was pursu- 
ing, he fled towards St. Charles, the strong- 
hold of the insurgents, seeking temporary 
safety there. The next day a detachment of 
military reaching St. Charles attacked the 
rebel works. They met with an obstinate 
resistance, but, storming the fortifications, 
they succeeded in taking them, and the pa- 
triots were finally subdued. The slaughter 
on their side was great. St. Julien was found 
among the slain when the contest was over. 
That evening he was conveyed to the cha- 
teau. 

Georgiana was descending the oak staircase 
to the dining-room, when the inanimate form 
of St. Julien was carried through the entrance- 
hall. As she gazed upon the marble features 
covered with gore, and distorted in the death- 
agony, a cry of horror burst from her. With 
trembling steps she regained her own room, 
and there the sudden shock overpowering her 
she sank into insensibility. She awoke to 
consciousness to find Stephanie trying to re- 
vive her, and weeping bitterly. 

‘0, mademoiselle, n’est ce pas horrible! 
s’y serait-on attendu. O ma chére tante est 
morte—killed !’’ she exclaimed, while sobs ef 
irrepressible anguish choked her utterance. 
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Rousing herself, as if from a dream, Geor- 
giana gazed vacantly at Stephanie. 

‘* Aunt Louise is killed !’’ repeated the agi- 
tated child. 

‘Killed! You mistake; it is your Uncle 
Henri you mean.”’ 

‘Ah, oui! he is ‘killed too; et ma tante 
aussi. The grief make her be dead.”’ 

Ifwas but too true. The shock of her hus- 
band’s death, suddenly revealed to her by the 
horror-stricken Stephanie, was too great for 
the feeble Louise. The agony of grief killed 
her instantly, and her pure spirit followed her 
husband’s sin-stained soul into the unknown 
world. Madame de Villars was overwhelmed 
by thts twofold affliction. That night the 
walls of the old chateau rosounded ‘with 
“weeping, lamentation, and woe.’’ 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ir was a beautiful evening, early in the 
month of May, when one of those large steam- 
ers which navigate the waters of the Hudson 
was seen to leave the city of New York on its 
upward trip to Albany. It was crowded with 
passengers, most of whom were on deck en- 
joying the beauty of the evening, and admir- 
ing the exquisite scenery along the shore, as 
the boat swept rapidly up the majestic river. 
In the stern outside the ladies’ saloon, asmall 
group was seated who are not strangers to 
the reader. They were Mr. and Mrs. L’Es- 
trange, Mr. Leicester, and Clara, returning to 
Canada after having spent the winter and 
spring in Florida. They had chosen this quiet 
nook to avoid the noise and confusion on deck 
usually attending the starting of the steamer, 
and to enjoy undisturbed the varied beautiful 
scenes along the celebrated Hudson. 

The first object which attracted their atten- 
tion was the ‘‘ Palisades,’’ and they gazed, 
long and admiringly, on this precipitous range 
of cliffs extending for miles, seeming to rise 
abruptly from the water in whose calm depths 
they were now clearly shadowed. As the 
steamer entered the Tappan Sea, the sun was 
nearing the horizon, flinging over the magni- 
ficent masses of pearly clouds in its vicinity 
a flood of golden radiance, and glittering on 
the foaming wake which the boat traced be- 
hind it as it swiftly cut the broad waters. On- 
ward sped the floating pile freighted with 
human life, and now another steamer, which 











had left New York some twenty minutes later, 
was seen rapidly gaining on it, and evidently 
intent on passing it. A race seemed unavoid- 
able, and reckless of the safety of the many 
persons on board, the captain and crew used 
every possible means to distance their ap- 
proaching rival. Every available inflammable 
substance was thrown into the roaring fur- 
nace, and the quickened motion of the boat 
was fearful. The contest did not last many 
miles. The steamer on board of which were 
Mr. Leicester and his family ere long proved 
its superiority, and shot far ahead, while a 
prolonged shout from the exulting passengers 
on deck proclaimed their victory. 

This exciting scene was full of alarming 
interest to our Canadian party, and inter- 
rupted for a time their quiet enjoyment of 
the beauties of nature. Sunset was giving 
its gorgeous coloring to the scene as they 
approached Caldwell’s Landing. There they 
were detained a little time, landing and re- 
ceiving passengers, so that twilight was wrap- 
ping its sombre drapery over the picturesque 
shore as the steamer once more moved with 
velocity on its way. And now, gleaming 
through the shadowy twilight, suddenly ap- 
peared the lofty beacon-light crowning a pic- 
turesque rock near the landing they had left. 

It was an hour suited to meditation, and 
leaning on the bulwark of the boat, Mrs. 
L’Estrange stood apart, hereyes fixed upon the 
glassy river, across whose bosom was stretched 
a trembling streak of light cast by the lonely 
beacon—while thought was busy with the 
checkered past and yet unrevealed future. 

The loud ringing of the bell for tea, break- 
ing with unpleasant abruptness on the silence 
of the hour, soon roused her from her reverie. 
Eugene approached to lead her to the dining 
saloon. Mr. Leicester and Clara preceded them. 
The saloon was much crowded as Mr. and Mrs. 
L’Estrange entered. One countenance among 
that mass of human faces caught and fixed 
the gaze of Emily. Her eyes dilated with a 
great surprise; her heart throbbed with sud- 
den emotion, the blood flooded her face, then 
quickly retreating left it colorless and death- 
like. L’Estrange felt the hand which rested 
on his arm tremble—then lean heavily; he 
looked inquiringly towards Emily, and per- 
ceived her marble paleness. 

‘Take me on deck!’’ Her white lips with 
difficulty pronounced the words. With anx- 
ious tenderness L’Estrange supported her 
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fainting form, and led her once more into the 


openair. Consciousness did not entirely for- 
sake her; the fresh night air soon recalled her 
fleeting senses. With a mighty effort she sub- 
dued her agitation, and with apparent calm- 
ness requested Eugene to return tothe dining 
saloon, saying she would retire for an hour to 
her state-room, as she did not feel well. He 
was at first unwilling to leave her, but after 
a few minutes, perceiving that she seemed 
better, he complied, attributing her sudden 
faintness to the fatigue of travelling. 

What was it that had power thus to disturb 
the usually calm demeanor of Mrs. L’ Estrange ? 
What being among that crowd of strangers 
could produce such a tumult of emotion in 
her well-regulated mind ? 

Alone in her state-room she yielded to the 
wild agitation she had repressed. For a time 
she seemed to lose all control over herself, 
entirely subdued by the tempest of regret and 
agony in her heart. Her bowed form quivered 
with the intensity of suffering, her look was 
wild, her eyes tearless. But this state did 
not continue very long. At length over the 
surges of her passionate grief floated the 
‘* still small voice,’’ calming the wild commo- 
tion. She flung herself upon her knees, and 
poured out her soul in earnest’ supplication. 

‘* Father in Heaven, bend my rebellious will 
to thine! and sustain me, or I sink in this 
unexpected trial! O, Walter! Walter! to 
think that you still live, and that my own act 
has separated us forever! Oh, what an agony 
has rushed in upon my heart! How can I 
subdue this vain, wild regret ?’’ 

**My grace is sufficient for thee.’’ ‘‘ Fear 
not, [am with thee, and underneath are the 
everlasting arms.’? How soothing was the 
influence of these words from the Holy Book 
upon the tortured mind of Emily! Long she 
remained in prayer, wrestling for the strength 
and resignation necessary in her great trial. 
To find herself the wife of another, and to 
see once again suddenly restored—as if from 
the grave—her betrothed, the being for whom 
her heart had poured out all its pure inno- 
cent affection ! 

Gradually the storm subsided in her voul. 
In intense voiceless prayer, she implored grace 
to sacrifice her happiness on the altar of duty, 
and to be faithful to the sacred duties she had 
imposed upon herself. And her prayer was 
not unanswered. Again was her tried soul 
armed with patience to endure the burden of 
26* 








life—its woes and its trials—and religion once 
more exerted its potent sway over her mind, 
hushing its rebellions murmuring. .At the 
first stunning shock she had experienced on 
recognizing Walter Neville among the pas- 
sengers, it did seem as if this trial was too 
severe; she thought this heavy cross might 
have been spared her; but ‘‘ What I do thou 
knowest not now, but thou shalt know here- 
after,’’ like a cadence of sweet music swept 
across her troubled thoughts, stilling every 
doubt of Jehovah’s goodness, and enabling 
her to receive this new sorrow as ‘‘the severe 
mercy of God’s discipline’’—another trial 
sent to wean her yet more from the too en- 
grossing interests of life. She was still kneel- 
ing in supplication, still drowned in tears, for 
although submission was aiding her to sustain 
her cross, yet the bitter tears of unavailing 
regret would flow profusely—‘‘ we may weep, 
though we may not complain’’—when a wild 
excitement in the steamer roused her to a 
sense of some impending danger. Of the na- 
ture of that peril she was not long ignorant. 
A column of vivid light shot up into the dark- 
ened sky, filling her state-room with sudden 
brightness. 

The steamer was on fire; the machinery, 
intensely heated during the race, had ignited 
the wood surrounding it, and now it burst 
forth into one fierce mass of flame. The great- 
est confusion prevailed. The captain, whose 
presence of mind might still have saved the 
boat, acted with fatal indecision; the flame 
was allowed to burn unchecked for some min- 
utes, then, as the time for action had passed, 
the steamer was run towards the shore, as 
the only hope of saving the passengers. 

The state-room allotted to Mrs. L’Estrange 
was in the prow of the boat. She immedi- 
ately left it with the intention of joining her 
family in that part of the steamer they had 
occupied during the evening, but one look 
convinced her this was impossible. The fire 
had broken out in the centre, and the sheet 
of flame which enwrapped that part of the boat 
cut off all communication with the stern. 

She descended to the lower deck, hoping 
there to find some way of reaching the other 
end of the steamer, but there the fire burned 
more fiercely, and the heat and smoke were 
intolerable. Faint with horror at the dread- 
ful fate which threatened her and those dear 
ones from whom she was separated, and try- 
ing in vain to extricate herself from the pres- 
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sure of the crowd, she would have sunk in- 
sensible on deck, to be trodden beneath the 
feet of the passengers, who, in their wild ter- 
ror, exhibited the selfishness natural to man 
in the hour of extreme peril, had not a loving 
arm encircled her, while the well-known voice 
of Walter Neville pronounced her name in 
accents of joyful surprise. The delight that 
flashed over his face as he folded her in a pas- 
sionate embrace, and the deep tenderness of 
his voice, revealed to Emily that she was 
still the object of his warmest affections. She 
chid herself forthe joy with which this con- 
viction thrilled her heart. Better would it 
have been, she thought, if he had learned to 
forget one who was now the wife of another. 

‘*Are you alone, Emily?’’ was the first 
question his lips uttered when he had re- 
covered his composure a little. 

‘*No, papa and Clara are with me, and’’— 
Emily hesitated ; her lips refused to utter the 
words which she knew would be the death- 
knell of hope to the heart of Neville. 

**T must look to your safety first, dearest,’’ 
he said, fondly. ‘‘ You must trust yourself in 
the water with me; I can save you. When I 
have left you in safety on the shore, I will 
then return and aid them.’’ 

The boat at this moment struck on some 
low rocks, within fifty yards of the shore. 
With some difficulty Neville contrived to 
reach the side of the boat, so great was the 
rush of passengers forward to that end near- 
est the land. Holding Emily in his arms, he 
sprung with her into the river, and struck 
out swiftly for the shore, while she clung to 
his shoulder as he directed her. Many of the 
passengers were struggling in the tranquil 
waters, some floating with life-preservers, or 
on any other article caught up in their terri- 
ble emergency ; while those who were unable 
to swim were sinking in the cold embrace of 
death. The scene was one of indescribable 
horror. Shrieks of agony, groans of despair, 
wild prayers, and even imprecations filled the 
calm night air, the scene of death and despair 
being lit up by the brilliant light from the 
burning boat. 

Leaving Emilydn a place of safety on the 
shore, Neville hastily swam back to the stern 
of the steamer, where she directed him to 
look for Mr. Leicester and Clara. L’Estrange, 
she knew, could swim and save his own life. 
A quarter of an hour elapsed, and these were 
moments of intense anxiety to Emily, as she 





watched for the return of Neville. A swim- 
mer was seen approaching the bank where 
she sat. It was L’Estrange. With a cry of 
joy he recognized her. ‘‘ Heaven be praised for 
this great mercy, Emily! you are safe!’’ he 
exclaimed, flinging himself down beside her 
exhausted. 

‘* And papa and Clara! Oh, where arethey ?’’ 
she wildly asked. ‘* Have you left them to 
perish unaided ?”’ 

‘You grieve me by such a suspicion, 
Emily. Mr. Leicester said he could take care 
of himself and Clara; he had no fears for 
their safety. He left you to my charge, know- 
ing that to save your life was my chief con- 
cern. Leaving the stern of the steamer when 
she struck on the rocks, I swam to the prow, 
as that was the only means of reaching it ; 
for the middle of the boat was enveloped in 
flames. In the terrible confusion prevailing, 
I sought you in vain. At last I received the 
joyful information that you had been rescued 
from the burning wreck. A merchant from 
Montreal, who was on board, said he had seen 
a gentleman swim with you to the shore. Who 
was he, Emily ?’’ 

L’Estrange received no answer. Neville 
was now seen approaching the bank of the 
river, but he was alone, and Emily grew faint 
with apprehension. 

**T cannot find them,’’ he said, despond- 
ingly. ‘‘I was almost the last person to leave 
the burning boat, and they were not there. 
Perhaps,’ he added, hopefully, ‘‘ they have 
already reached the shore.’’ 

Emily sprang up with renewed energy. 
‘*Let us search for them,’’ she said, wildly. 
**Oh, my Father,’’ she murmured inaudibly, 
‘if they have perished, I have sacrificed my 
happiness in vain.’’ 

‘*Remain here; I will look for them, dear- 
est,’’ said L’Estrange, who had been viewing 
with some interest this new acquaintance of 
Emily. 

Neville’s eyes turned with a look of eager 
inquiry towards her on hearing her thus so 
tenderly addressed. 

She felt that some explanation was neces- 
sary, and she took advantage of Eugene’s 
absence to mention the relation in which she 
stood to him. With the energy which despair 
gives she nerved herself for this painful trial. 

‘Who is that gentleman, Emily ?’’ Neville 
eagerly asked, as L’Estrange left them. 
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**My husband.’’ How the words choked 
the unhappy wife! 

Neville started. A sharp cry as if from 
severe pain burst from his lips. Emily shared 
his anguish. 

‘“*Do not condemn me, Walter!’’ she said, 
imploringly. ‘‘For two years I mourned you 
as dead. To save my father from poverty, 
nay, death, I became the wife of another.”’ 

** And you forgot me so soon, Emily! while 
I—I have only lived in the hope of seeing you 
again !’’ 

‘* Forgot you, Walter! Oh no! You are as 
dear to me as’’— 

The recollection 
that she was a wife came forcibly to her 
mind, and a feeling like guilt oppressed her 


She stopped suddenly. 


at having thus expressed attachment to an- 
other. She covered her face to shut out the 
ardent gaze of Neville, and again tears welled 


up from the fountain of an agonized heart. 


Every trace of resentment vanished from 
the face of Neville, the deep inexpressible 
anguish alone remained. An instant percep- 
tion of the true state of the affair flashed 
across his mind, and his nature was too noble 
to allow him to increase her grief by re- 
proaches that were now as vain as they were 
undeserved. 


%T cannot bear to see you weep, dearest 
Emily. To know that you still regard me 
with affection will comfort me in this un- 
looked-for, this terrible trial.’’ He could say 
no more. His voice was choked from great 
emotion; he walked suddenly away to in- 
dulze the wild burst of grief he could not 
control. 


The return of L’Estrange from an unsuc- 
cessful search now gave a new turn to the 
thoughts of Emily. Mr. Leicester and Clara 
could not be found. There was every reason 
to fear they had perished with many others 
in this great disaster. This new and fearful 
addition to Emily’s other sorrow was over- 
whelming, and she sunk beneath it. The 
scene of the steamer’s wreck was near the 
village of Many of the inhabitants 
hastened to the spot to render what assigt- 
ance they could to the unfortunate passen- 
gers. The next day the bodies of the drowned 
were mostly all recovered, and among them 
Mr. Leicester and Clara. They were found 
locked in each other’s arms, while, clinging to 
Mr. Leicester, was a young woman whose 








death-clutch had evidently caused the drown- 
ing of all. 

In the church-yard at Mr. Leices- 
ter and Clara were interred, a handsome 
monument marking the spot where they re- 
posed, in hope awaiting the resurrection 
morning. Prostrate on a sick bed, her life 
for some days in danger, Mrs. L’Estraage was 
for nearly a month unable to pursue her 
journey. Neville lingered until she was pro- 
nounced convalescent ; he then proceeded to 
Canada, leaving a letter for Emily, explaining 
the various causes of his long absence. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


The ship in which Walter Neville sailed 
from Calcutta on his homeward voyage was 
wrecked off the island of Madagascar in a vio- 
lent gale. Nearly all on board perished. Wal- 
ter with a few others escaped ona hastily- 
constructed raft, on which they braved the 
dangers of the deep for some days. At last, 
when hopeless of rescue, and feeble, and 
emaciated from want of food, they were picked 
up by a brig bound for South America. Con- 
trary winds lengthened the voyage to a weari- 
some period. On reaching Valparaiso, the 
port to which they were going, Neville wrote 
to England, informing Emily of the cause of 
his prolonged absence. That letter was lost 
at sea. At Valparaiso, Neville had to wait 
some weeks fora vessel going to Great Brit- 
ain. At last he embarked in one bound for 
Bristol. The long passage across the Pacific 
and round the Cape of Good Hope into the 
Atlantic Ocean was rendered yet longer by 
unfavorahle weather. Neville thought he was 
never again to behold the white cliffs of Al- 
bion. It did indeed seem as if some mysteri- 
ous providence was preventing his return to 
his native land, and that the winds and the 
waves had received their commission to 
thwart his design. Again was he destined 
to see the dangers which those encounter 
‘*avho go down to the sea in ships.’” When 
within a few days’ sail of the wished for port, 
the wind changed, and suddenly increasing 
in violence, drove them far out to sea. The 
gale lasted for several hours, and the brig was 
so disabled by the storm, after so long a voy- 
age, that she drifted about a sheer hull on 
the surging waters. The situation of the crew 
and the few passengers was one of extreme 
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peril, when another vessel was seen bearing 
down towards them, its tall masts and reefed 
sails standing out clearly defined against the 
stormy sky. It had seen the perilous situa- 
tion of those on the wreck, and had hastened 
to their rescue. This ship was on its way to 
the West Indies, and again was Neville borne 
across the trackless deep, every day increas- 
ing the distance between him and the beloved 
being whom he so much wished to see. 

Shortly after arriving in Jamaica, Neville 
was seized with that fatal disease, yellow fe- 
ver, which left him for a long time in a pre- 
carious state of health. When well enough 
to undertake another voyage, he once more 
embarked for England. When he arrived 
there, a severe disappointment awaited him. 
Mr. Leicester and his family had gone to 
Canada. r 

*A letter was immediately dispatched to 
Quebec, whither he heard they had proceeded. 
That letter, not being called for, remained for 
weeks in the Dead Letter Office, and being at 
last opened, was sent back to Liverpool. Not 
knowing where to address another letter, 
Neville determined to go himself to Canada; 
but it was some time before he could put his 
design into execution. As his employers in 
Liverpool wished him to transact some busi- 
ness for them in New York, he sailed for that 
port. He was on his way to Canada in search 
of Emily when he met her so unexpectedly 
on board the ill-fated steamer on the Hudson. 

“From the village of , the scene of 
the wreck, Neville proceeded to Montreal, 
where, through the recommendation of the 
firm he had served in Liverpool, he obtained 





a respectable and lucrative situation. 

It was the month of June when Mr. and 
Mrs. L’Estrange took up their residence at 
their manor house, a few miles from St. 
John. The first great agony of Emily’s trial 
and bereavement being over, religion was 
again exerting its soothing influence over her 
mind. She could not sink, as many do, be- 
neath the pressure of afiliction. God does 
not suffer his children to go down alone to 
that baptism, so necessary, yet so full of 
agony, in the deep river of earthly sorrow. 
Strength is given them to sustain every cross. 
In the daily duties of life, in ministering to 
the wants of others, which her ample fortune 
enabled her to do, she sought relief from 
agonizing memories, and tried by useful em- 
ployment to banish vain regret. She strug- 








gled nobly with her sorrow, bent upon ful- 
filling her duties as a wife, never suffering 
her thoughts to dwell upon the memory of 
Neville, though tortured by the ever-recurring 


remembrance of him. Often did she pray 
that all thoughts of him might be taken out 
of her heart, and that it might be filled with 
the affection she owed her husband. But 
‘¢many waters cannot quench love ;’’ yet this 
mysterious power can be subdued in the 
heart of the Christian; its gushing waters 
can be restrained—pent up. Emily’s life was 
now one long prayer to be enabled to forget, 
to trample down the love it was her duty to 
subdue. Never before had she felt so crushed 
beneath any cross; it showed her so much 
of her own weakness. Conscience, too, that 
severe monitor, whispered that Neville still 
possessed an unextinguished interest in her 
heart—a consciousness which brought with it 
a sense of guilt to one of her pure nature. 
Still, although she could not pull up by the 
roots an affection so deeply planted, her re- 
newed will had full sway over every action, 
and she was kept in the rugged path of duty. 
She knew that Neville was in Montreal; but 
she never yielded to the wish of seeing him 
again, and declined every invitation from 
Doctor and Mrs. Seymour to visit them, lest 
she should be once more brought into his 
society, as he was intimate at their house, 


, being a near relative of the doctor’s. She 


wisely judged it better for the peace of both 
that they should not meet again. Happily 
for himself, L’Estrange was ignorant of the 
relation in which. Neville had once stood to 
Emily. He was not aware of their engage- 
ment; he only knew that they had been ae- 
quainted in England, Any further informa- 
tion onthe subject, Emily feared, would render 
him miserable by arousing within him the 
spirit of jealousy. Perceiving that his wife 
seemed to droop from the time of her father’s 
death, and attributing her dejection to her 
sudden bereavement, L’Estrange took her to 
England, hoping that change of scene would 
divert the current of her thoughts, and en- 
able her to regain her cheerfulness. Georgiana, 
at Emily’s desire, accompanied them, and 
they spent a considerable time pleasantly, 
travelling on the European continent. Dur- 
ing their temporary residence at Paris, L’Es- 
trange fell a victim to that fearful pestilence 
which has more than once been severely felt 
both in Europe and America, and it was in a 
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widow’s garb that Emily, after an absence of 
nearly two years, returned to her home in 
Canada. 

We will now allow a few months to elapse, 
atid again introduce Emily to the reader, then 
bid her a final adieu. 

it was a pleasant afternoon in that season 
of the year peculiar to Canada—the Indian 
summer. A warm haze filled the atmosphere, 
veiling the sun’s rays. A few of the late 
autumnal flowers were still blooming in the 
tasteful parterre in front of the manor house. 
Mrs. L’Estrange, habited in mourning, was 
standing at one of the drawing-room win- 
dows, watching with changing color a car- 
riage sweeping up the avenue. In it were 
seated Dr. and Mrs. Seymour, and a gen- 
tleman whose grave intellectual face lighted 
up with intense pleasure, as his eye rested on 
Emily’s graceful figure. A few minutes af- 
terwards, and the carriage drew up before the 
entrance. Leaving his companion to assist 

Mrs. Seymour to alight, Dr. Seymour entered 
the drawing-room alone ; Mrs. L’Estrange met 
him at the door. 

_‘‘ You must pardon me, Emily,” he said, in 
a deprecatory manner, ‘‘ for bringing Walter 
uninvited, but really I could not resist the 
pleadings of the poor fellow to be allowed to 
accompany us in this visit. He longed so 
much to see you again.’’ 

This was the first time Emily and Neville 
had met since the night of the steamer’s 
wreck on the Hudson. How much had both 
suffered during some months of that time! 
At length the death of L’Estrange, relieving 
Emily from the ties that bound her to another, 
broke like the dawn of hope on the night of 
their regret. Emily was once more free; the 
painful struggle between duty and affection 
was ended; the barrier which principle had 
opposed to her love for Neville was removed, 
and again its pure waters were allowed to 
flow towards him with a strong current. 

There was a slight reserve in her manner 
as she met Neville; but there was that in the 
expression of her beautiful eyes, as they 
timidly encountered his, which showed him 
her affection for him was unchanged. Her 
reserve arose from a sense of decorum. She 
felt that at this early period of her widowhood 
much was due to the memory of L’Estrange. 

Some time after Eugene’s death Neville 
confided to Dr. Seymour the secret of his love 
for Mrs. L’Estrange, and the relation which 





had formerly existed between them. This 


. accounted to the doctor for her constantly 


refusing to visit Montreal. He knew the self-~ 
denying principle which had influenced her, 
and this gave him astill more exalted opinion 
of her character. At the expiration of nearly 
a year from her husband’s death he yielded 
to Walter’s importunity, and allowed him to 
accompany him and Mrs. Seymour in a visit 
to the manor house. That visit was a time 
of happiness to Neville such as he had not 
experienced for years. Again he enjoyed the 
society of her who was inexpressibly dear to 
him, whose rare virtues had won his highest 
esteem. Still no word of love passed between 
them ; he respected the peculiar circumstances 
in which Emily was placed. Yet both felt 
that in the heart of each for the other was a 
feeling stronger than death, and opening 
before them in the future was a vista of 
wedded happiness which would make amends 
for all their previous suffering. A little more 
than a year afterwards this bright vision was 
realized, and Emily became the wife of Walter 
Neville. 

Georgiana Leicester continued to reside with 
her sister the rest of her few years on earth, 
but she inherited the delicate constitution of 
her father, and the seeds of consumption 
were early developed. The trials of her youth 
were not sent in vain. Sorrow gradually 
exerted its renovating influence over her mind, 
and suffering led her to lift an eye of faith to 
Him who was himself acquainted with grief. 
When death claimed her, although yet young, 
she gladly closed her eyes on this earthly 
scene, sustained through the dark valley by 
the blessed hope of a glorious immortality. 





TO A BEAUTIFUL GIRL. 
BY WM. F. WOOD. 

An, why may I not linger o’er 

The golden lilies of thy heart ? 
Doth the ephemeral go before 

The soul-endowed, immortal part ? 
It cannot be, for Heaven is just, 

And God in goodness governs all; 
The form is but decaying dust, 

The spirit’s realm can never fall, 


Then let thy young heart’s blossoms blow, 
And let their fragrance fill the air ; 
That wheresoe’er our footsteps go, 
Their rich aroma we may share; 
Far happier then the fleeting hours 
Which man must number ere he goes, 
To blossom in the heavenly bowers 
And reap the harvest of repose. 
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THE FAMILY DRAWING MASTER. height, but opposite to the wall instead of the 


| house. 01 
, ma SERIES OF FAMILIAR CONVERSATIONS. Ion. Do you mean with the wall in fromt of 
PERSPECTIVE. me? 
PRACTICAL EXERCISES. P. Yes; and with the house on your left 


P. Here, Ion, I have brought you 


another drawing! Here is a copy of 

the first view of the house. It is iN 
dfawn from a different point of sta- | ‘ 
tion. \ 

don. But it looks remarkably dif- \\ 
ferent, papa. How is that? \\ 

J. I can see; the horizontal line is \\ 
actually as high as the house. Why, \\ 
papa! what a tall man you must Th \\ 
have been then to have an eye onthe \ \ 

i ' 


same level as the top of that house. 
P. Indeed, I was no taller than I 
am now, but I was up in a very high 


piace, the top of a house opposite \ 
to it. , \ 


Yon. You were up as high as the 
birds. 

P. Yes, I could see over the peo- —=—— Se Seem 
ple’s heads, and the roofs of the 
houses, just as the birds can. So, 
when a view is taken from such a 
Place, it is called a bird’s-eye view. 
You may now copy this bird’s-eye 
view, and I will find a practical les- 























son for you, Lucy, and another for 4 f 

you, Ion, to prepare during the Ae 

month. Sf 
You see, Lucy, in this bird’s-eye // in 

vtew, that I have a dot on the hori- ff 

zontal line. It is at the right hand ¥ ff Go 

side of the picture, and is intended / / thi 

for another point of sight. You are to f f sp 


imagine yourself standing at a point m4 / sini 
of station opposite to it; then make ¢ i 

all your perspective lines meet there. 
In order that you may be better able 


to understand the way, | will first _~ 
draw it for you, and you shall see me 
do it. There! But, now that I have —_ 


drawn it for you, you are not to copy 











ney drawing. seg inaallitt mia . 
W. No, that would not be a “ prac- aieannaitiaeies 
al lesson.”’ 
P. But you are to place the other A 
a 


drawing before you and try if you can 
make the alterations in it yourself. 
Yon. What am J to do, papa? hand. You may then fix your point of sight 
P. You may make another side view. on any part of the horizontal line you please, 
Suppose that you are standing at the same | and ruie your lines up to it. 
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ne Here are two drawings which I have made | thus make use of the principles you haye 
on purpose to afford you some good practical learned. Therefore— 

of exercises. If you will take pains, you may lst. Copy these drawings. 
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2d. Make drawings from the things themselves, eye, then draw it. Again, stand exactly op- 
in the same positions. posite to the middle of the bed, so that each 

8d. Draw the objects in different positions. end may be at the same distance from your 
Go and stand by the side of the doorway, so eye, and that the lines of both ends may in- 
that the framework of the door may be in per- cline to a point of sight, instead of a vanishipg 
spective, and the door itself opposite to your | point. 
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“A GENERAL SMASH.” 


“Tf an irresistible body meet an immovable body, what is the consequence ?”’ 


I. 


Mr. Bensamin Crawrorp, aged forty, old 
bachelor, and not generally considered hand- 
some, unless by persons, usually ladies—for 
the ‘‘green-eyed monster’’ made the nobler 
sex see things in their true light from its 
counteracting effect—whose vision was daz- 
zled by the glitter of his possessions in the 
**chemical,’’ and by the halo which always 
surrounds an object desired, but unattain- 
able, lived in A. D. 1859, in one of the so- 
called brown-stone palaces which line the 
Aveuue par excellence and fashion of the great 
modern Sodom, with a bay-window on either 
side the front door, a handsome plate, ren- 
dered more valuable from the impress of his 
name upon it, inthe centre of the front door, 
and a small member of the colored fraternity 
becomingly and appropriately decorated with 
gray livery, white apron, and napkin, directly 
inside the front door. 

The lace and damask curtains which adorned 
the windows from the fourth story down, the 
envy of all passing housekeepers, were but 
fitting indications of the grandeur within, 
where carpets, soft as velvet, on which the 
foot trod noiselessly ; ¢tagéres filled with curi- 
osities and articles of virtu; easy chairs and 
sofas covered with dark richness; smiling 
Floras offering gifts; modest Venuses, half 
concealed in some unsuspected corner; nay, 
even a daring Cupid or two taking deliberate 
aim with his poisoned shaft from some high 
pedestal; pictures in all imaginable styles; 
books of all imaginable kinds and contents, 
and mirrors, multiplying to infinity this splen- 
dor, bespoke the man of taste, wealth, and 
leisure. 

Of him I have told you something already. 
Age—the prime of life; condition—that of 
single blessedness ; state of life—enviable ; 
looks—they are what I wish to tell you about. 
I have said he was not generally considered 
handsgme ; but, in order to enable you to 
form an opinion for yourself, I will show him 
to you this evening as he sits in his dining- 
room devoting himself to the occupation to 
which the apartment is dedicated. Mrs. Brown, 
the housekeeper, sits at one end of the long 
table, on which are displayed a superb collec- 
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tion of silver, glass, and china, and the less 
simply and artistically beautiful, but, to hun- 
gry humanity, the more desirable articles of 
roast turkey, venison, and cranberries, at- 
tractively interspersed with a great variety of 
vegetables, sauces, and wines. Yes, Mrs. 
Brown sits at one end of the long table, and 
far down, at the other end, sits Mr. Benjamin 
Crawford, with Sam behind his chair; at his 
side a small Italian greyhound, who never 
transgresses the bounds of good breeding so 
far as even to look hungry; and before him 
his well-filled plate, to the demolition of the 
contents of which he is applying himself. 
The inevitable soup and fish had their share 
of his attention before their removal; but, 
from the vigorous way in which he attacks 
that second-joint, you conclude his appetite is 
still unappeased, and you conclude correctly. 
Mr. Benjamin Crawford is blest with very ac- 
tive lacteals, and unimpaired digestive organs ; 
consequently, no inconsiderable quantity of 
most uutritious diet daily contributes its 
quota to the support of his material comfort ; 
perhaps rather more than strict veracity 
would allow us to call actually necessary. 


But no more shall be said on this subject, 
for I fear a prejudice will be conceived against 
my hero which I could by no means sanction. 
He is a large man, not really tall, but unde- 
niably massive looking, and his figure fine 
and well-built. His hands and feet are not 
small, though aristocratically formed; the 
latter encased in high-heeled, brilliantly pol- 
ished l...'\er boots, which attractive appear- 
ance is .-.irely owing to the assiduous efforts 
of the little colored gentleman in waiting at 
the door. I fear the human face divine is too 
ordinary—I mean too unextraordinary, to be 
inviting to description. Square forehead, 
good enough nose, serious gray eyes, well- 
kept dark beard and moustache, and a mouth 
very little of which can be seen, but around 
it is congregated almost all the expressive 
evidences of character usually diffused over 
the entire countenance. I will not now rashly 
attempt describing that mouth so effectually 
concealed from general observation. Perhaps 
now and then in the course of this story, we 
will peep through the glossy thickness of 
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those whiskers, but at present, carefully 
brushed and combed down, they defy scrutiny, 
and, silently and solemnly eating his dinner, 
Mr. Benjamin Crawford looks what he is— 
an immovable man. 

Dinner over, robed in a gorgeous dressing- 
gown, reclining full length on that damask 
sofa with as much nonchalance as if his now 
slippered feet rested on black haircloth, he 
glances over the letters which have arrived 
for him during the day. He closes the last 
with a sigh. 

‘*T suppose Imust go. Deuce take it! I’d 
much rather have a quiet evening at home, 
devoted to Morpheus, ‘The Autocrat,’ or Tom 
Dudley and chess. Mr. and Mrs. J. Thomp- 
son Southard request the pleasure of my com- 
pany! Do they? What would be the effect 
were I to be truthful and reply—‘ Mr. Benja- 
min Crawford accepts with reluctance and 
disgust.’ No, no; it would never do. Ill 
go and make pretty speeches to Miss Addie, 
talk sense with Miss Josephine, tell all 
the young ladies they look charming—more 
charming, if possible, than usual; and the 
old ones, that they grow younger every day; 
listen with patience and seeming. interest 
while old Southard details for the fiftieth time 
his tax grievances and the amount that new 
sewer cost him; or express admiring aston- 
ishment when his son tells me how many 
glasses of champagne he swallowed, and then 
had a head clear enough to escort his lady 
home; and grow rapturous at the informa- 
tion of the number of minutes and seconds 
in which Bessie went the last heat.’’ 

(Let me observe, par parenthesis, Mr. Craw- 
ford did not again allude to Mr. Southard, 
Jr.’s, lady in the latter part of his sentence, 
though the wording may lead my readers to 
suppose such to be the fact.) 

‘Bah! how I hate it. Yet it is all human 
nature. I don’t sigh for ‘unsuspecting in- 
nocence,’ ‘natural manners,’ ‘ignorance of 
the world,’ or any other humbug, at best but 
verdancy soon taught to behave itself like 
ether people, or cling to its natural manners 
till they are most ferced and unnatural. No; 
I’m willing to take people as I find them; 
believe all they don’t say; doubt all they do; 
and in the greatest simplicity see che most 
consummate affectation. I wonder—noI don’t. 
Of course I appear the same to every one 
else. Probably there is as much truth in Mra. 
Southard’s invitation as there will be in my 
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acceptance. Would the Autocrat think these 
reflections the result of pie-crust? Perhaps 
so.”’ 

It is impossible to follow his thoughts much 
further, for at this juncture they became 
wonderfully indistinct and vague, ending in 
a sail through the air in the clothes-basket 
with Miss Addie Southard, undertaken as an 
attempt at something unusual; but meeting 
in his flight so many engaged in the same 
manner, in disgust he landed at a small two 
story house, white, with green blinds, and a 
dusty road just beyond the door; and here 
they lived the remainder of their days on 
bread and meat, finding he was most peculiar 
in doing with contentment that which seemed 
most ordinary. 

Mr. Benjamin Crawford had fallen asleep 
and was dreaming. 


II. 


** Something worthy of our attention at last, 
young ladies! Away with stupidity and hum- 
druminess, for a little while, at least!’’ ex- 
claimed Carrie St. Clair, entering the room 
where her two friends, Mary Winthrop and 
Salome Rodney, were industriously lounging. 

Mary, a country beauty, with pale blue 
eyes, fair hair, and complexion fresh as a 
June morning, enveloped in an azure-tinted 
wrapper, was curled in a complete ball at the 
foot of the bed, with clasped hands support- 
ing her cheek, and eyes dreamily turned to- 
wards the window through which the wintry 
afternoon sun poured white light. 

No less lazily, but with more appearance of 
occupation, her companion leaned back in an 
easy chair, her feet crossed on a footstool, her 
fingers busily employed in dividing and sub- 
dividing the minute fragments of a card, 
which had proved of sufficient interest to keep 
her quiet for nearly an hour. A brunette, 
the scarlet shawl she had thrown around het 
shoulders well became her, and heightened 
the warm color on her cheek. Her raven hair 
usually confined by braids and kept smooth 
by bandoline, now fell in careless clusters ; 
the ever restless eyes, which seemed as though 
they never could look dreamily at one thing, 
like Mary’s, were glancing, now, out of the 
window, and, again at the tiny watch on the 
dressing-table beside her. This is Salome 
Rodney, a city belle, and (shall we say it ?) 
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a flirt, who has reached her twenty-fifth year, 
is in the height of her beauty, and declared 
by all the gentlemen perfectly irresistible. 

‘Yes, my dear,’’ continued Carrie, ‘‘ you 
need no longer compiain of seclusion and 
want of variety; here, at last, comes the first 
of our long expected list of invitations ; and 
a worthy commencement it is. Invitations 
for us all to Mrs. J. Thompson Southard’s 
next Thursday. She gives such delight- 
ful parties, and we sha’n’t have more than 
time to choose our dresses and have them 
made; and oh! by the by, Mr. Benjamin Craw- 
ford will surely be there. He ’s a great con- 
noisseur of ladies’ charms, so we must all 
dress our prettiest. See what success you will 
both have with him. He ’s an excellent sub- 
ject for Mary to commence upon—will ‘try 
her metal,’ ‘as the saying is—and a specimen 
worthy even your attention, Salome, and one 
which will cause you considerable trouble to 
reduce.’’ 

‘*Good!’’ ejaculated Miss Salome Rodney. 
‘‘T have heard of the gentleman before. I 
believe I really shall enjoy a little hard work 
once more. You don’t know, Carrie, how ex- 
cessively stupid it is to meet only people 
whom one glance undoes.’’ 

‘* But such a glance, Salome! I am not sur- 
prised.’’ 

**Do tell me something about him,’’ said 
Mary, rising from her recumbent posture and 
sitting 2 /a Turk instead. 

‘‘He is a gentleman who, being encased in 
an impenetrable armor of wealth and luxury, 
has arrived at the age of forty with a heart 
he can still callhis own. Cupid’s quiver has 
been refilled hundreds of times, and the con- 
tents exhausted in the service of as many 
fair damsels, but, fearlessly traversing the 
most dangerous places, the arrows whistling 
in every direction around him, he not only 
comes out of every combat unscathed, but 
the glancing arrows return ladened with poi- 
sonous sweets and quivering in the soul of 
the devoted victim who sent them; the heart 
breaks beneath the load of pleasurable an- 
guish wherewith they intended to overwhelm 
him—he, the immovable.’’ 

**Leave it to me to find the vulnerable part 
in that encasement of steel. I am not afraid 
to enter the list against this modern Achilles. 
If I can but induce him to leave the field, 
choosing retreat rather than combat, he is 
undone. Launching my arrow directly at the 





vulnerable heel of this successful warrior, I 
will force him to yield and dub me conqueror, 
when, passing on to fresh victories, I will 
leave him no longer invulnerable.’’ 

‘*But you have mistaken the term—immov- 
able, that is the title he has earned. He never 
runs away, and consequently never exposes 
his vulnerable heel for any shafts to be aimed 
at. No. Immovable now and ever, I declare 
Mr. Benjamin Crawford will prove beyond the 
power of all your arts collectively to subdue. 
Depend upon it you will only succumb your- 
self. As for Mary, I have not any idea of her 
subduing him either; I merely suggested him 
to her as a trial given to all the young ladies 
on their entrance into society. Not that there 
is ever the least hope of their accomplishing 
what they undertake; but it is a piece of 
work given them as teachers sometimes give 
their scholars a certain picture to copy—they 
know they can’t doit; but then it does no 
harm to try, and is such excellent practice.’’ 

** Ah, Carrie,’’ said Salome, not willing to 
give up the argument, ‘‘I have acquired the 
sobriquet of the irresistible from long con- 
tinued victories; how, then, can the gentle- 
man withstand me, who have never failed? 
No; heart whole myself, unsubdued by mor- 
tal man, he shall subscribe his name as an- 
other testimony to the justness of my title, 
and add another to my trophies.’’ So saying, 
Miss Salome arose, adorned herself in a suit- 
able manner, and proceeded to take an airing 
by walking down Broadway. 

‘* Carrie, dearest, this formidable personage 
is too much for my embryo efforts. The mere 
idea of this grand city gentleman, this invete- 
rate breaker of women’s hearts, quite frightens 
me, an unsophisticated country girl.’’ 

‘‘In that very fact lies your comfort and 
encouragement. Chance sometimes succeeds 
where acknowledged skill would fail ; so don’t 
despair. Your tactics will be new to him; 
you will find him all unprepared for danger ; 
and who knows but he may fall a willing vic- 
tim to your charms? Such blasé gentlemen 
always admire innocence and simplicity. Put 
on your most unstudiéd manners, and success 
may crown you where despair has been the 
fate of most.’’ 

‘*But of flirting I know nothing; and not 
having seen the gentleman, I cannot say I love 
him yet, and so don’t care to make him wor- 
ship me,’’ said Mary, of course quite inno- 
cently. 
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‘*Continue that character and he cannot 
choose but succumb. Don’t be afraid, if I did 
make rather disheartening predictions at 
first.’? And Carrie left the room laughing 
heartily. 


Ill. 


In the Lancers, Mary first saw Mr. Benjamin 
Crawford, who, with Carrie, was her vis-a-vis. 
She was made aware whom it was she saw 
by her friend addressing him by name, in a 
rather elevated tone of voice, for her especial 
benefit. 

**So that is he!’? she thought. ‘‘ How very 
common-place! It’s quite disheartening to 
think it was for him I practised so much self- 
denial in regard to that lovely rose-colored 
tissue. Carrie said white was more simple 
and would suit my style better. He really 
must be quite advanced, and Mr. Southard is 
much the handsomer,’’ glancing at her part- 
ner. 

** Crawford, opposite,’’? murmured the last- 
named gentleman. ‘‘ Income twenty-five thou- 
sand. BetI’d show more for it, if I had it! 
Wouldn’t you see diamonds!’’ and Mr. J. 
Thompson Southard looked complacently at 
the shirt-front where the gems glittered in 
imagination. 

Mary heard at the same time a few remarks 
made by the subject of their conversation, 
descriptive of a painting he had seen at the 
Dusseldorf, and the wording of the admira- 
tion he expressed for the female head it re- 
presented contrasted strongly, and not favor- 
ably for her companion, with the speech of 
the latter. She noticed that Mr. Crawford’s 
voice was particularly low, and rich, and 
thoroughly musical—a voice pleasant to lis- 
ten to of a moonlight evening, and by no 
means disgracing a song at convivial meet- 
ings. ’Tis true ’tis a style with which stout 
gentlemen in middle life, fond of high living, 
are frequently blest; but though true, the 
idea is rather revolting to our intellectual 
man, so we will drop it, more readily since 
this connection between cause and effect never 
crossed fair Mary’s mind. Soon after, she 
found herself remarking how well he danced. 
Here was no stiff pokeriness, nor lazy wander- 
ing, but ready at the right moment, stepping 
in time, and receiving or giving away his 
partner with a flourish that created quite a 
grand appearance. 





At the close of the dance Carrie gave them 
a mutual introduction, and then departed, 
with a parting glance at her friend that said 
plainly, ‘‘Try your skill. Iwish you success.”’ 
Then poor little Mary realized that she was 
standing py a vase of flowers in one corner of 
the drawing-room, confronted by, and com- 
paratively alone with that formidable Benja- 
min! Now she was not what could be called 
a designing girl; but still she had a strong 
wish to create an impression, and, conse- 
quently, as was to be expected, knew not what 
to say, or how to act. 

‘Carrie recommended simplicity,’’ thought 
she. ‘‘Shall I speak of the flowers? Oh, no! 
that would appear so sentimental. I might 
ask if he considers Carrie pretty; but then, it 
is said, gentlemen always imagine ladies are 
envious, if they speak of a beauty’s charms. 
I wonder how it would do to remark that the 
room is warm! Oh, so excessively ordinary 
He ’ll never remember it five minutes, and [ 
would like my first words to be rather un- 
usual. Dear me! he ’ll imagine I have no 
ideas at all, if I don’t say something.” 

Her perplexity was relieved by having a 
remark made her on the very subject she had 
at first rejected as being too sentimental. 
However, the diversity of language made 
some difference in the idea. 

‘‘Mrs. Southard has adorned her apart- 
ments with a sufficiency of flowers ; of course 
you admire them; ladies always do,’’—the 
smile, half smothered, was rather satirical— 
‘Sor at ‘east say so,’’ he added, mentally, 
‘fespecially ‘sweet simplicity.’ Robed in 
white, stainless as that pure soul; trimmed 
with blue, fit emblem of the steadfast devo- 
tion of that untried heart—Flora’s sweetest 
gifts twined among the ringlets of this child 
of nature, rosebuds and violets, modest as the 
blushes on her cheek, and the innocent un- 
consciousness of her downcast eyes !’’ 

‘* Yes, they ’re lovely,’’ said relieved Mary. 
**You surely think so, teo. What a horrid 
man he must be if he doesn’t.” [ Aside. ] 


‘**Where so many of the beauties of hu- 
manity are congregated any other flowers seem 
superfluous if not inappropriate, unless, per- 
haps, artificial ones.’’ The latter part of the 
sentence escaped unintentionally; it was a 
reflection inadvertently uttered aloud. Mary 
felt her ideas once more suddenly abbrevi- 
ated; thought it might be well to change the 
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subject, and unhesitatingly seized upon the 
first that presented itself. 

‘*How very warm the rooms are !’’ 

** Yes, we feel it afterdancing. Allow me’’ 
—taking the fan from her arm and addressing 
himself to the task of rendering the tempera- 
ture more agreeable, thinking, meanwhile, 
‘*A hint uttered in a most lady-like manner 
to recall me toa sense of my neglected duty.”’ 

**Oh, thank you, Mr. Crawford! Pray, do 
not think I intended my observation as a 
covert request for your services’’—and then, 
as it recurred to her that as yet no flirtation had 
even been commenced, with some perturbation 
she added: ‘‘That air is very pleasant ; but 
seriously the enjoyment is counteracted by 
the distress it gives me to see you trouble 
yourself,”” and essayed the consequences of 
her first killing glance. 

If Mr. Crawford’s eyes had been in the 
habit of testifying to his feelings, instead of 
the feature previously mentioned, I should 
say he opened them wide with astonishment ; 
for that is the way, I believe, in which people 
usually give evidence of such a sensation. 
This he certainly did not do with his mouth, 
for he was in company, and, besides, early in 
life had been taught to observe the rules of 
good breeding. But, nevertheless, though 
totally ignorant of the names and numbers of 
the muscles employed, of one thing I am 
certain, he was surprised, and he certainly 
looked so, though Mary did not see it of 
course. 

‘* Sweet simplicity trying to flirt! This is 
too much for my equanimity. I am afraid it 
will end like the crow trying to sing.’? Then 
sighing slightly (What! hesigh? Mr. Craw- 
ford, permit me to advise a care be taken that 
not too many sighs are given for the thoughts 
of what might be the daring one’s fate. Were 
it not for your wish to spare her, ‘‘sweet 
simplicity’? might conquer yet)—yes, sighing 
slightly, he added: ‘‘No, no, little Mary, I 
don’t want you. precious morsel. Keep that 
heart for better and truer.” ° 

Thus it was that no responding glance en- 
couraged the young lady to proceed in her 
embryo efforts; and shortly after this kind- 
hearted wiseacre, noticing Mr. Allan Cooper 
standing near, a youth of about twenty, with 
a fresh heart still in his possession—though I 
have since learned ’tis said they failed two 
two thousand years ago, my own knowledge 
on the subject to the contrary, however—he 








encouraged him to approach to be presented 
to the lady before whom he was already 
prostrating himself in eye-worship, and then 
considerately withdrew, leaving the young 
people to fall in love not at their leisure. He 
withdrew, congratulating himself on having 
done a good deed in leaving simplicity fresh 
as he found it, the lustre of verdancy unsul- 
lied by sorrowing over blighted hopes, and 
giving two young innocents a fair opportunity 
of making each other happy. I may as well 
add here his designs in this respect met with 
fruition all in good time, and often since has 
Mrs. Cooper laughed merrily over her first 
interview with the redoubtable heart-breaker. 
Ah, why did he not pursue his acquaintance 
a little further, and see if provincial beauties 
always lose their hearts as readily as he 
supposed ? 

‘¢ Crawford, you’re just the man I want ;’’ 
and J. T.8., Jr., linked his arm in that of his 
envied acquaintance. ‘‘I want to introduce 
you to the most consummate of coquettes. 
Our club, the ‘X. Y. Z.,’ you know, call her 
‘ the irresistible’-—Miss Salome Rodney. There 
are twenty of us inourclub; very select, you 
know. And she’s broken all our hearts; we 
allown it—there’s the joke. Fine creature, 
head up, steps high, perfect beauty! Lay a 
hundred she’ll do you! What d’ye say? 
D’ye take it up?”’ 

‘Permit me to remind you Miss Rodney, I 
believe, is not a horse.’’ Again that smile 
curled his lip which we have before noticed, 
but young Southard, looking up in his face 
and meeting only the serious glance of his 
dark gray eyes, thought to himself :— 

‘¢ What wonderful queer remarks that fellow 
makes! I don’t see what that has to do with 
our betting.”’ 

This worthy little specimen of a certain 
class of New York aristocracy probably thought 
either animal an equally legitimate object for 
the exercise of his greatest talent. 

] hope my readers will excuse me for pass- 
ing over an account of the conversation which 
followed the introduction of our friend to 
Miss Rodney. Noconscientious scruples now 
withheld him from returning the seeming 
admiration which beamed in the kindling 
glances of those dark eyes. Perhaps I should 
not say ‘‘seeming,’’ for the lady did feel great 
admiration, not for the gentleman’s appear- 
ance, but solely for the added lustre which 
this brilliant world bestows upon her diadem 
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of mutilated hearts. Every thrilling look was 
repaid on his part by a devotion of manner 
which the uninitiated would think should 
satisfy the most fastidious; every pretty 
speech received the due reward of melting 
smiles and honeyed compliments, but still 
approaching only, not yet encountering, the 
immovable granite of this man’s nature stood 
firm even before the display of the full glory 
of those irresistible charms. 

‘Weak the heart subdued by such attrac- 
tions, unable to resist such magic,’’ solilo- 
quized he, pursuing his homeward way. 
**I’ve seen too many of that species to fear 
her power.”’ 


**You’re right, Carrie; he is a very hard 
specimen,’’ observed Salome, as they parted 
at her chamber door. 

‘Why, I thought you were getting along 
so nicely. What is the matter? Surely he 
paid you a sufficient quantity of attention? I 
think I never saw him more agreeable to any 
one.’’ 

**Only too agreeable,’’ sighed her friend. 
**T really believe he is almost my match. I 
feel as though I were hammering away at 
flint. It gave back sparks, indeed, but re- 
mained as unmoved at tlie end as at the 
beginning of my undertaking.” 

**Do you give up, then?”’ 

‘Oh no; only I shall have to change my 
tactics a little, and it will give me considerable 
trouble to go out of the beaten road.’’ 

** What do you say, Mary ?” 

‘That I think flirting stupid work, and do 
not intend to bother myself with it in future.’’ 


IV. 

Tae next Sunday Mr. Crawford walked from 
church with Miss Rodney, who, on this occa- 
sion, instead of continuing her favorable no- 
tice of him, bestowed all her attention on her 
other companion, one of the immortal ‘‘ X. Y. 
Z’s.’’ Not at all disconcerted by this altera- 
tion of manner, for which, on the contrary, 
he was prepared, this worthy gentleman re- 
turned payment in kind, by bowing in a most 
provokingly agreeable manner to Miss Nettie 
Williams, and continuing in an abstracted 
mood for several minutes after the encounter. 
And furthermore, when arrived at Mr. St. 
Clair’s he ‘was invited to remain and spend 
the evening. The excuse given for declining 

27* 





was the plea of an engagement to attend Miss 
Nettie Williams to Trinity Chapel; and then, 
when Miss Salome bade him adieu, and wished 
him a very pleasant evening, with her most 
bewitching smile, he was so aggravating as to 
reply murmuringly, with an excruciating 
bow as he took his departure, ‘‘I fear there 
will be only sighs for pleasures which circum- 
stances have compelled me to deny myself.’’ 

‘‘It’s the way of flirtation,’? thought Mr. 
Benjamin. ‘‘ We are both old hands at the 
business, and each understands perfectly 
what the other is about.’’ 

“Still incorrigible!’’ exclaimed the lady, 
looking at the reflection in the mirror before 
removing that very becoming bonnet. ‘I 
cannot comprehend how it is.’’ 

A regular attendance by both at the “ Phil- 
harmonics”? gave frequent opportunities of 
meeting, when Miss Rodney pursued the 
same variable treatment with as little appa- 
rent effect. Towards the close of the winter 
she had nearly resolved to give up in despair. 
Indifference had been tried; next, actual 
neglect ; then, returning to her first method, 
smiles so sweet, compliments so insinuating, 
manners so irresistible, he surely was com- 
posed of adamant to resist so successfully. 
When treated with indifference, he conversed 
with old Southard; when neglected, devoted 
himself to Nettie Williams; and when received 
with returning kindness consented to head 
the movement, and, attending her with untir- 
ing devotion, seemed to pay the required 
homage to her irresistible sway. 

One evening, at the close of the season, 
when arraying herself in a lemon-colored 
tarletane, to grace with her presence a party 
at her friend’s, Carrie St. Clair, she actually 
for a moment thought to herself, when con- 
ning over the formula to be observed that 
evening :— 

‘Really, I’) not bother about the insensible 
creature any longer.’’ ‘ 

A few moments afterwards, however, when 
clasping the circlet of garnets around her 
throat she caught a glimpse of their becoming 
splendor, and a still more bewitching view of 
a very bright face, she repented— 

‘Ah, no! I cannot bear to confess myself 
vanquished. Probably I’ll not see him again 
till next winter, and I may as well make one 
more trial. Let me think. How would it do 
for me to look tearful when he refers to his 
intended journey? Could I manage it?’’ 
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For fully five minutes she stared resolutely 
at the gaslight, at a distance that placed the 
end of her nose in fearful jeopardy, and then 
turning to the mirror saw perfect success 
sparkle in eyes swimming with liquid soft- 
ness. 

‘*Ah, the ways and means at our disposal! 
It would not do though to try it too often; it 
might really injure my eyes. How green 
everything appears! I wonder if it will be long 
before I shall see aright!’’ 

The guests arrived and departed, but Mr. 
Benjamin Crawford was not among the num- 
ber. Miss Salome had no need tostare at the 
gaslight again that evening. Tears of true 
vexation and disappointment dimmed the lus- 
tre of those heart-subduing orbs as she closed 
them in the gray light of early dawn, to pro- 
eure enough of the good offices of ‘‘ tired 
nature’s sweet restorer,’’ to recruit herself 
for the enjoyment of Patti and the opera the 
following night. But Morpheus would not 
lay his soporific fingers on those fringed eye- 
lids. Disturbing thoughts of why he stayed 
away—not Morpheus—questioning doubts of 
the state of her own heart, harrowing fears 
respecting his, all combined to make Miss 
Salome Rodney wakeful and restless. ‘‘ Will 
he go away without saying farewell? Then 
indeed he is both impenetrable and immova- 
ble.’? Salome tried to smile, and said: ‘‘I’m 
only twenty-five; I do not want him for a 
husband ; ‘I’m owre young to marry yet.’ 
Even should he offer, I would decline accept- 
ing.’’ Ah, Salome, are you quite sure? Mr. 
Benjamin Crawford’s good position and hand- 
some income recommended themselves to her 
reason, and his other accessories pleased her 
fancy. His stately form was constantly before 
her mental vision, his musical voice sounding 
in her ears, his speaking smile shedding sun- 
light in her heart; but over all the serious 
dark eyes looked calmly, and under that well- 
kept moustache the lip curled a little scorn- 
fully, perhaps triumphantly. Ah, Salome! 
Salome! must we confess you not irresistible? 

On the same evening the gentleman in 
question eats his dinner at halt past six as 
usual, but certainly the appetite 1s not as 
usual. Mrs. Brown comments on the circum- 
stance. Mr. Crawford condescends to explain: 
‘I’m going to that grand affair at Mr. St. 
Clair’s. Of course there ’ll be an unexcep- 
tionable supper, and I’ve no wish to overload 
myself.”’ Mrs. Brown mentally expresses 





astonishment at such areason being given by 
the proprietor of that establishment. 

The clock strikes eight. It is time to com- 
mence preparations; but, lo! Tom Dudley 
enters. 

‘* Hallo! my friend,’’ he exclaims, extend- 
ing his hand, ‘‘I am fortunate in finding you 
at home. I’ve come for one of our quiet 
evenings at chess—the divine game! I have 
scarcely seen anything of you of late.’’ 

Mr. Crawford expresses his sorrow at being 
obliged to permit his friend to see so little of 
him on this occasion, and intimates an ob- 
stacle in the line of an engagement. 

‘“‘That’s the way it always is, of late. 
You ’re always from home. I know it’s only 
that party at St. Clair’s, and that, consulting 
your own pleasure, you’d much rather stay 
away. How often have we compared the 
genuine enjoyment of one of our pleasant 
old bachelor times, spent in this quiet domi- 
cile, to the stupid sameness of those convivial 
meetings! Come, indulge yourself this eve- 
ning, there’s a good fellow !’’ 

‘*But, my dear Tom, I’ve sent a positive 
acceptance.”’ 

‘*Ah, I see!’’ said Tom, with a knowing 
but discontented smile. ‘‘There’s a Salome 
Rodney in the business. All the fellows told 
me you were a gone case, sold low, with 
‘nary buyer,’ but I did not think you were 
such a—’”’ 

‘* Nonsense !’’ growled Benjamin. ‘I tell 
you I’drather stay at home, but it is aregular 
engagement.”’ 

‘‘Gammon! Break the engagement! It’s 
done every day. Ha! ha! ha! beg your 
pardon, Crawford, but that’s too good a joke. 
Ha! ha! but, seriously, make your excuses 
to-morrow. Say you were indisposed—any- 
thing will do. A man with twenty-five thou- 
sand a year need not stop for apologies. I’ll 
tell all Wall Street Salome Rodney has done 
you brown, if you hesitate.’”’ 

‘Salome Rodney may go to the’’—Mr. 
Crawford did not say what; we will charitably 
suppose he meant the party merely. Then 
smothering a regretful sigh he added: ‘Get 
the chess-board, Tom, and I think you will 
find both head and heart are right yet.’’ 

Tom. vowed him ‘‘a regular brick,’’? and 
swore he believed him, and then they seated 
themselves to what both declared their favorite 
amusement. 

And thus it came to pass that Mr. Benjamin 
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Crawford absented himself from the St. Clair 
entertainment. At ten, wine and crackers 
were brought in, but though not surfeited at 
dinner, as we have seen, he did not take a 
very active part in diminishing the contents 
of the decanter; perhaps it was the remem- 
brance of the fine supper he could have had 
which destroyed his relish for them—certainly 
wormwood lurked somewhere. 

When once more alone he threw himself 
on achair and plunged into most profound 
meditation. Let us not venture to record all, 
suffice it to know the conclusion was on this 
wise :-—- 

** After all, it may have been a lucky cir- 
cumstance Tom’s coming here to-night. Once 
more might have finished me. She’s a 
strangely fascinating creature. But her man- 
ners are too studied; I can see her line of 
conduct is all previously arranged. She makes 
an attack on scientific principles; there’s no 
love in that. Yes, I’ve had a most lucky 
escape! Still, I’d much rather see her at the 
head of my table than Mrs. Brown, and she’d 
look well in these rooms—a wife no man 
could be ashamed of. It is a pity she’s for- 
sworn marrying—teld me so herself, and yet 
I could see nothing would have suited her 
better than to have had me offer. However, 
I have heard she’s fond of the opportunity of 
refusal. Shall I call to-morrow and make my 
excuses? No, no, better not. I shall miss 
those winning tones—those pleading glances 
—that—pshaw! pshaw! pshaw! this is all 
nonsense !’’ 

Thus ended Mr. Benjamin Crawford’s so- 
liloguy. Will my readers allow me to say he 
still zemains immovable ? 


V. 


Aveust has come with parching sun and 
warm south breeze. Salome Rodney, passing 
the summer at Newport, dozing away the 
bright afternoon, dreamily hears the arrival 
of another guest at the already crowded hotel. 

Mr. J. Thompson Southard, Jr., and Gerald 
Monckton, Esq., the latter an admirer of long 
standing—I do not wish my readers to imagine 
I intend he was particularly tall—waited in 
vain for her to make her appearance in the 
parlor, where they were profitably (?) engaged 
in killing two different species of winged 
creatyres at one and the same moment, 





namely, time and flies. They also hear the 
arrival, and make a simultaneous dash to the 
doorway to watch the new comer ascend the 
staircase. 

‘* Aw, it’s too bad! only old Ben Crawford. 
Was in hopes there would be a fresh influx of 
the divine element,’’ observed our old ac- 
quaintance. ‘‘He’ll only make it worse—cut 
a fellah out of the superb Rodney’s graces.’’ 

‘‘?Tain’t hard to cut us out when we’re 
out already,’’ sneered his companion. 

‘It’s a fact she has grown—aw—stupid, I 
should say; now, hasn’t she ?’’ 

Then both lounged back to the window and 
resumed their former employment. 

Late that same evening Salome sits alone 
gazing at the tender moonlight. Her two 
devotees, meeting with poor success in at- 
tempting a conversation, have retired in dis- 
gust. Salome thinks of their absence only as 
a relief; she does not desire attention; she 
is weary of it. Of whom or what can she be 
thinking ?”’ ‘ 

Mr. Benjamin Crawford entering the door- 
way sees her for the first time since his arrival. 
A few months have made but few alteratious 
in Salome’s appearance; but still they are 
sufficient to attract her observer’s attention. 
She is paler, and her look almost melancholy 
as she gazes at the surrounding beauty. 
There is a certain listlessness too in the atti- 
tude; her head slightly drooping, and her 
hands resting idly on the window-sill. The 
contrast with her former sprightliness occa- 
sions a strange sensation within Mr. Benja- 
min’s capacious waistcoat, and, together with 
the feelings natural toan unexpected meeting 
with a friend, makes him traverse the inter- 
vening space with hasty strides, and bending 
over her say, abruptly :— 

‘* Salome, you here!’ 

Now, I appeal to all my readers to say if 
this was not a most unwarrantable and un- 
precedented proceeding ? Why in the world 
did Mr. Crawford call Miss Rodney by her 
Christian name in that unceremonious way? 
or if he was led into committing the misde- 
meanor unconsciously, why did he do it in 
the style in which he did, rushing up and 
ejaculating it with emphasis, when the lady 
thought she was alone? Of course Salome 
started violently as she turned towards him. 
The start, the flush that overspreads her 
countenance, the glad welcome which beams 
in her eyes, the haste with which the trem- 
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bling fingers escape from his warm pressure ; 
surely, these are not premeditated ! 

Mr. Crawford feels satisfied with his recep- 
tion, and satisfied too with the treatment he 
afterwards received. Satisfied, though in their 
long walks, their pleasant drives, their ¢éte-a- 
iéte evenings spent on the piazza, Miss Salome 
casts no more killing glances, makes no more 
complimentary speeches ; though Mr. Benja- 
min does sometimes. Nevertheless, there is 
a marked change in his manner also. When 
he tells her as they part at night, how much 
he has enjoyed their conversation, or how 
lonely the drive was without her, or assures 
her of his unhappiness when she cruelly ab- 
sented herself from his society an entire morn- 
ing—under those brown whiskers lurks no 
satirical smile—it is no mock homage he pays 
her now. 

Unfortunately poor Salome, in this instance, 
is not as quick at reading the ‘‘signs of the 
Vainly she tries to drive 
away the happy visions that will present them- 


”? 


times’’ as we are. 
salves, by saying, ‘‘ It ’s all flirtation’’—‘‘ how 
often has he said such things before!’’ but 
still she is too weak to deny herself the happy 
torture of going wherever Mr. Crawford wishes 
to take her, doing whatever he considers de- 
sirable, and in short giving herself completely 
up to his control ; weakly she indulges in the 
intoxication of his presence, though aware it 
will render his absence more unbearable. 
She never for a moment imagines the gentle- 
man can be in earnest. 

Imagine her surprise, then, when, the even- 
ing before her departure, he undertakes to 
instruct her in that belief; in fact, proposes 
in due form; tells her how unendurable he 
found separation from her during the past six 
months, ventures to hope that now she is not 
flirting with him, and concludes by asking 
her, if she can return the love of his heart, 
and will vouchsafe to render the remainder 
of his life supremely happy, by becoming his 
wife. 

Of course you know what was Salome’s 
answer, for could any true woman refuse the 
hand of the man she loves—trifle with the 
heart she prizes above all else? though we 
don’t deny that a fine house on the Avenue, 
and twenty-five thousand a year income, 
don’t detract from the value of the prize in 
the least; are, in fact, quite pleasing little ad- 
ditions. Here, then, let us leave them for the 
present. Mr. Benjamin Crawford, aged forty, 








making his debut as head actor in a lovers’ 
interview, and Miss Salome Rodney quite 
overpowered by surprise and pleasure, though 
no novice in such scenes. 

A wedding in ‘‘ Calvary’’ is the next scene 
presented to your view. The bride looks as 
lovely as brides are expected to—which is 
saying a great deal. The heavy folds of her 
white satin dress fall gracefully around her 
slender form, while the long white veil and 
wreath of orange blossoms do their part in 
heightening her charms. 

The bridegroom, too, looks uncommonly 
well. What has changed his appearance so 
greatly? Ah, that enormous moustache and 
the disfiguring chin-whiskers have been made 
away with, and his handsome mouth, with its 
ever varying expression, renders his counte- 
nance very attractive. *'What a splendid 
looking man—so stylish!’’ rapturously ex- 
claim all the ladies. ‘‘ Yes, he is rather a 
good-looking fellow,’’ assent their less enthu- 
siastic male companions. 

A trip to Niagara and an evening reception 
at the bride’s future domicile, where the 
rooms are still more gorgeously decorated in 
honor of their new mistress, and then Miss 
Salome Rodney the bride, is allowed to settle 
down into Mrs. Benjamin Crawford the wife. 
Very glad, however, are the newly-married 
pair, when this desirable end is accomplished. 
Every one notices how much more agreeable 
the gentleman is since his marriage, and what 
a pleasant smile he has when he speaks, but 
still we venture to affirm, that his most affa- 
ble manners and most genuinely pleasant 
smile are reserved for home and the keeper 
of his heart. What is still more surprising, 
and will we fear be greatly doubted by some 
among our readers, is that Salome Rodney, 
the coquette, makes an excellent wife. Though 
no longer called ‘‘the irresistible’? by the 
gentlemen ‘‘ down town,’’ her magic is no less 
powerful than formerly, but now it is legiti- 
mately employed in rendering her home 
happy, and, if possible, securing her hus- 
band’s love more completely. Every day, 
to him, she seems more charmingly irresisti- 
ble; every day he wonders how he could once 
have been so foolish as to doubt her perfec- 
tion. 

Ladies and gentlemen, permit me a sugges- 
tion before closing. 

Should we ever, under any circumstances, 
be requested to give an answer to the inquiry, 
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‘*If an irresistible body meet an immovable 
body, what is the consequence ?’’ let us an- 
swer, as I have been informed by competent 
authority, it is just and right we should—‘‘ A 
General Smash.”’ 





THE CASKET OF MEMORY. 
BY WILLIAM E. PABOR. 
“So shall our memories be as pearls set in a casket.” 
(Pearl the Tenth.) 
ON THE SANDS. 
O Trp! that leaps against the sand 
On which my weary feet are pressing, 
Have ye no message from the band 
Of loved ones, in that far-off land, 
Who yielded once to our caressing ? 


The shining drifts, or late or long, 

I search for sign, I watch for token; 
In outward strength I may be strong, 
But oh, the inward lash and thong 

My aching spirit bears unspoken! 


The moments come, the moments go; 

My life seems one of varied pleasure ; 
Though sunshine on its surface show, 
Such deepest night its depths may know 

Or longest p!ummet fail to measure. 

O drifting tide! O glancing wave! 

From unknown harbor to me reaching, 
Could ye not in your coming save 
Of all the gifts the loved ones gave, 

Just one, to answer my beseeching? 


Of feet that trod these shining sands, 
We gain, alas, no further tidings! 
Of happy heart, of loving hand, 
O Memory, keep at our command 
At least the links of their abiding! 


—_——_~ ~ ee e--— 


ALONE. 


SorrtupE, though silent as light, is, like the 
light, the mightiest of agencies; for solitude 
is essential to man. All men come into this 
world alone; all leave it alone. Even a little 
child has a dread, whispering consciousness 
that if he should be summmoned into God’s 
presence no gentle nurse will be allowed to 
lead him by the hand, nor mother to carry 
him in her arms, nor little sister to share his 
trepidations. King and priest, warrior and 
maiden, philosopher and child, all must walk 
those mighty galleries alone. The solitude, 
therefore, which in this world appals or fasci- 
nates a child’s heart, is but the echo of a far 
deeper solitude through which he has already 
passed, and of .another solitude deeper still, 
through which he has to pass; reflex of one 
solitude—prefiguration of another. 





‘*NEVER MIND.”’ 
BY L. W. 


Wuar’s the use of always fretting 
At the trials we shall find 

Ever strewn along our pathway ? 
Travel on, and “‘ never mind.” 

Travel onward; working, hoping, 
Cast no lingering glance behind 

At the trials once encountered, 
Look ahead, and “‘ never mind.”’ 


What is past is past forever ; 

Let all the fretting be resigned ; 
It will never help the matter— 

Do your best, and ‘‘ never mind.” 


And if those who might befriend you, 
Whom the ties of nature bind, 
Should refuse to do their duty, 
Look to Heaven, and ‘‘ never mind.” 
Friendly words are often spoken 
When the feelings are unkind ; 
Take them for their real value, 


Pass them by, and “‘ never mind.” 


Fate may threaten, clouds may lower, 
Enemies may be combined ; 

If your trust in God is steadfast, 
He will help you, ‘‘never mind.” 


sonnniinscielipagniangn ian 
LADIES ON HORSEBACK. 

Ripme on horseback is a useful as well as 
graceful means of exercise too much neglected 
by young ladies. A ‘‘canter’’ for a few miles 
is a most admirable promoter of female beauty 
and health. The cheeks, the eyes, lips, and 
every feature of the fair equestrian, when she 
dismounts, possess the fresh and sparkling 
grace which is one of the most important 
requisites in feminine loveliness, and which 
can be imparted only by the purity of the 
blood and its brisk and equal circulation, 
which are produced by temperance and exer- 
cise. The pale, sickly, and languid counte- 
nance of that lady whose hours of leisure 
have been passed without occupation within 
her chamber, or in listlessly lounging upon a 
sofa or couch, may present attractions to 
such as have selected their standard of beauty 
from among the victims of a round of fash- 
ionable dissipation; but every man of sense 
and genuine taste will prefer the ruddy glow 
of health, the active, agile step, and exube- 
rant gayety of her who is accustomed to spend 
some time every day in active exercise on 
foot or on horseback in the open air. 

—Tue heart is perpetually in vigorous mo- 
tion, and the brain should be as busy as the 
heart. 
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HISTORY AND HABITS OF CATS. 
Thrice the brindled cat hath mewed.—Shakspeare. 


A.tuovucn the domestic ‘‘cat’’ is nowhere 
mentioned in the canonical books of the Bi- 
ble, yet it could not have been unknown to 
the Hebrews; for their ancestors, while in 
captivity, had witnessed the Egyptians treat- 
ing it as adivinity. This silence probably re- 
sults from the animal being considered un- 
clean, and thereby excluded by the Jews from 
domestic familiarity. In the apocryphal book 
of Baruch it is noticed only as frequenting 
Pagan temples, where, no doubt, the frag- 
ments of sacrificed animals attracted vermin, 
and rendered the presence of cats necessary. 

‘Of all the nations of antiquity, the Egypt- 
ians were most noted for their appreciation of 
* the useful qualities of the cat, whose protec- 
tion was indispensable against the multitude 
of rats and mice with which the country was 
infested. It accompanied them on their fowl- 
ing expeditions; it was a capital offence to 
kill one; and when a cat died, it was em- 
balmed and buried at Babistis—the city sacred 
to the moon—of which divinity the cat was 
considered a symbol. 

in modern Egypt the cat, although more 
docile and companionable than its European 
sister, has much degenerated; but still, on 
account of its utility in destroying scorpions 
and other reptiles, it is treated with consid- 
eration—suffered to eat out of the same dish 
with the children—to join with them in their 
sports, and to be their constant companion 
and daily friend. A modern Egyptian would 
look upon it as an outrage even to maltreata 
cat; and we are told by Sir J. G. Wilkinson 
that benevolent individuals have bequeathed 





funds by which a certain number of these 
re fed at Cairo, at the Cadi’s court 
and the bazaar of the Khan Khaleel. Here we 


animals a 


must recollect that a tender regard for the 
lower animals is a prevailing characteristic of 
the Oriental races, and is inculcated as a duty 
in their various forms of religion. 

With the exception of a doubtful passage 
in Martial’s ‘‘ Epigrams,’’ we have been un- 
able to find the slightest allusion to the dc- 
mestic cat in the ancient classics ; indeed, the 
Greeks and Romans do not appear to have 
kept them. 

The scarcity of cats in Europe, in its earlier 
ages, is well known; and ‘our ancestors’’ 
(says Pennant) ‘‘seem to have had a high 








opinion of their utility.’’ In thé tenth cen- 
tury, that excellent Prince—Howell the Good 
—did not think it beneath him, among the 
laws of Wales relating to the prices of ani- 
mals, to include the cat, and to describe its 
qualities. The high value set on them (if we 
consider the ‘‘ price of gold’’ at that remote 
period) is ample proof of their being but lit- 
tle known. 

The cat is frequently mentioned by the elder 
British poets and dramatists, and the word 
occurs no less than forty-three times in the 
works of Shakspeare. Writing in the seven- 
teenth century, Burton, in his ‘‘ Anatomy of 
Melancholy,’’ remarks that the ‘‘ Turkish wo- 
men are perpetual captives, having little else 
to do but to play with their children and to 
dally with cats.’’ 

Singular anecdotes have been related of 
the intense repugnance persons have been 
found to entertain to these, at worst, harm- 
less creatures. Not long after the battle of 
Wagram, an aide-de-camp of Napoleon was 
proceeding to bed at an unusually late hour, 
when, on passing the Emperor’s bed-room, 
he was surprised by repeated calls from him 
Opening the door hastily, a 
singular spectacle presented itself—the great 
soldier of the age, half undressed, and fear- 
fully agitated, in his hand his victorious 
sword, with which he was making frequent 
and convulsive lunges at some invisible ene- 
my through the tapestry that lined the walls. 
On examination, a cat was found secreted in 
this place, but Napoleon held the animal not 
so much in abhorrence as in terror. - 

‘*A feather,’’ says the poet, ‘‘daunts the 
brave ;”? and a greater poet, through the 
mouth of ‘‘Shylock,’’ remarks that ‘‘there 
are some who are mad if they behold a cat.”’ 


for assistance. 


Count Bertram would seem to have shared in 
this unaccountable aversion. When Parol- 
les, the gallant militarist, was convicted of 
cowardice, Bertram exclaimed, ‘‘I could en- 
dure anything before this, but a cat; now he 
is acat to me.’’ The force of censure could 
no further go. 

If Napoleon held cats in positive fear, there 
have been others, and some of them illustri- 
ous captains, that have regarded them with 
very different feelings. Marshal Turenne 
could amuse himself for hours in playing with 
his kitten; and the great.General, Lord 
Heathfield, would often appear on the walls 
of Gibraltar (during the famous siege) at- 
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tended by his favorite cat. Cardinal Richelieu 
was also very partial to them; and when we 
have recorded the names of Sir Isaac Newton, 
of Dr. Johnson, and of the poets Cowper and 
Gray, and of the meditative Montaigne, the 
list is far from complete of those who have 
bestowed on the feline race some portion of 
their affections. 

About a dozen years since the newspapers 
chronicled, as a fact provocative of especial 
wonder, the enterprise of a New York mer- 
chant who had exported a cargo of one hun- 
dred cats to New Grenada, where, it would 
appear, the race had become extinct, owing, 
probably, to the uninterruptedly disturbed 
state of that wretched republic. In 1850, 
the rats were so plentiful and so destructive, 
and cats were so very scarce in California, 
that twenty-five dollars was the ordinary 
price paid for one. Sales of this kind we 
have frequently witnessed in San Francisco. 

The delight a cat takes in tormenting a 
mouse before killing it is often noticed. It is 
an interesting fact, however, that when the 
prey is a bird, instead of a mouse, the cat 
immediately inflicts a mortal wound, as if 
conscious of its greater chances of escape. 

Of all domestic animals the cat is the least 
servile, and is incapable of restraint, and 
consequently of being educated to any ex- 
tent. Although instances of personal attach- 
ment are not wanting, its affection is rather 
to the house than to its owner, and the stories 
told of cats finding their way back from long 
distances to their former homes are really 
wonderful. 

Cats are attracted by peculiar odors, and 
exhibit a violent fondness for catmint and 
valerian, rubbing their noses and rolling 
themselves in the latter with signs of great 
and uncontrollable excitement. The cat is 
also remarkably nervous, and, when the fur 
is rubbed contrary to its direction, it gives 
out the electric spark, and, when under the 
influence ‘of fear, the same effect is produced 
on the long hairs of the tail, as if a stream of 
electricity was transmitted through it. 

Cats are particularly fond of fish, and, in a 
few instances, have been known to catch 
them from shallow streams, notwithstanding 
their great repugnarce to water. They will, 
at times, pursue and feed upon cockroaches, 
crickets, and the larger insects. Such as 
have lost their young have been known to 





transfer their maternal affection to young 
rabbits, squirrels, leverets, and even to rats. 

The fur of the cat is very free from any 
oily substance, so as to be readily injured by 
water. In Holland the animal is bred for its 
fur, for which purpose it is fed on fish. The 
eye of the cat is narrow and contracted in 
daytime, but at night the pupil is round and 
wide, so that it can see in a very feeble light, 
and it is thus adapted for those nocturnal 
raids to which, even in domestication, it shows 
so strong and natural a tendency. 

There is, probably, no animal that so soon 
loses its cultivation and returns to a state 
completely wild. Want of proper food and 
attention will impel them to depend upon 
their own resources, and the tasting of wild 
or living meat will tempt them to abandon 
their civilized homes. 


—_———_+-29-0- o-oo 


MY HEROINE: A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 
BY REBECCA HOWARD. 

So I was to see the original of this old por- 
trait! Long it had hung in an unused room, 
andI had but noticed that it was a fair, young 
face—a girl that my mother had known and 
loved in her youth. To-day my mother’s 
voice was full of emotion when she told me 
of her coming; sol went to form my judg- 
ment of this picture. 

She seemed not made for deeds of daring, 
nor for bold enthusiasm. The brown hair rip- 
pled away from the calm, low brow; the eyes 
were not large, but their blue depths were full 
of joyous hope; the nose was discrete; the 
mouth resolute, though rosy and tender ; and 
the small effeminate chin looked ever ready 
to quiver with emotion. 

Twenty years ago she loved and was be- 
loved, and he, her lover, might have strewn 
her path with roses had he been less weak. 
But this maiden had a brother, a little mon- 
ster born into the world without reason—the 
crowning gift of man—and from his birth his 
mother was bedridden. When friends ad- 
vised to send this creature to an asylum, the 
mother clung to it and wailed, calling for 
death rather than such a separation. Thus 
it lasted long; the friends urgent, the stricken 
mother conscious of her inability to rear her 
child, yet with strange love helplessly cling- 
ing to it still. 

Then this fair girl, whose pictured face 
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seems to look into the future with such con- 
fiding hope, laid aside the fleecy robe her fin- 
gers worked, the robe so fraught with love’s 
young dreams, and kneeling beside the suf- 
ferer’s bed, she said:— 

“*Mother, heed not what they say; they 
shall not take your baby from you. I am 
young and full of strength; I can care for him 
mother; and so long as God gives him life I 
will, and for you too, mother. This will be 
my happiness.’’ 

Nobly she kept her word! 
lover would not share her burden, she meekly 
told him she could bear it all alone. He called 
her cold, said she did not, could not love. 
Her faltering lips had not the power to tell 
how deeply, how sincerely she did, and ever 
must love him despite his cruel selfishness. 

in a whirlwind of passion and disappoint- 
ment he left her. For a year he suffered 
keenest anguish, and he never quite forgot 
her. When years had taught him how rare 
a thing is constancy and truth, he bitterly re- 
gretted the pearl he had cast from him. 

As for her, there was no great ebullition of 


And when her 


passion, only nights of silent grief and tears, 
days of trying duties gently, unmurmuringly 
fulfilled; but the dancing light forever van- 
ished from her eye, merriment forever fled 
her young life. 

Twenty years ago! To-day, past the prime 
of life she stands alone in the world, an old 
maid; but what a lovely woman! How far 
superior even to the promise of this picture 
of her youth! The few silver threads of her 
hair only beautify its brown luxuriance. 
True, the heavenly blue of her eyes is full of 
a pleading sadness; but on her brow is the 
calm of enduring patience, and about all the 
delicate figure an air of serenity, of sweetest 
purity, an indescribable charm that draws 
all the world to love her, that makes the 
weary-hearted sigh to lay the throbbing head 
upon her bosom, and receive strength, and 
consolation, and encouragement. 





THE TOILET OF A ROMAN LADY. 


Tu1s is a subject on which very little has 
been written, and none but those who are 
least interested in the subject, viz., the /iterati, 
can dive into the secrets of an antique toilet- 
table. We have not space to describe all the 
odd recipes with which a Roman lady would 








‘enhance her charms or ward off the crue 


blows of inexorable time. We cannot describe 
how she intrusted her tender toes to the care 
of a pedicure, nor how a naughty white hair 
was picked out by the epileuse of the day; 
but we may say something of the teeth, and 
tell our readers that in those days false mas- 
ticators were quite as much in vogue as now. 
There was a certain Cascellis, who was cele- 
brated for either pulling out or curing decayed 
teeth, at the choice of the owner; he could 
plug them with gold, just as our dentists do 
now. Others made false teeth, which they 
often fixed with a certain adhesive substance; 
they made them with bone or ivory, and 
when the patient was rich would fix them 
with gold hooks. What were these but our 
famous osanéres? They were equally clever 
in making whole sets of teeth, which could 
be put in and taken out af, will, ‘‘just,’’ as 
Martial! tells us, ‘‘ as you would take off your 
silk gown.’’ Philocombe preparations were 
in great request for the hair, and no wonder, 
among a people that considered baldness a 
shame. Bear’s grease was highly prized, and 
its reputation has come down to our days. 
That the Roman hairdressers had capital hair- 
dye is certain; for Martial tells us that ‘‘a 
woman will in an instant become a raven, 
though she was a swan before.’’ But their 
dye was apt to soil the head; for the same 
poet tells an old beau that rather than dye 
his hair he had better take asponge. False 
hair was in request, and was chiefly procured 
from German slaves. Wigs were not un- 
known ; for Domitian, who was bald, is repre- 
sented with one; and Messalina would cover 
her black hair with yellow tresses. Hair was 
worn in divers fashions. Ovid tells us that a 
long face looks most becoming with the hair 
separated right and left; that some ladies 
let their hair fall in ringlets on their shoul- 
ders ; others tie them up after the fashion of 
Diana, and others wear them inanet! Verily, 
there is nothing new under the sun. 





Ovr success in life generally bears a direct 
proportion to the exertions we make; and if 
we aim at nothing we shall certainly achieve 
nothing. By the remission of labor and energy 
it often happens that poverty and contempt, 
disaster and defeat steal a march upon pros- 
perity and honor, and overwhelm us with 
reverses and shame. 
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very bright flowers is placed at the back. 
Blonde, and bright flowers form the inside 
trimming. 





Fig. 6.—Jardiniére hat cf rice straw trimmed 
with white flowers having yellow centres— 


Fig. 6. 





arranged as a wreath, and falling in a long 
spray at the back. 

Fig. 7.—Quilted satin cape for evening wear. 
This elegant cape, which is intended for put- 
ting on over an evening cloak to keep the 
chest warm, is made of mauve-colored satin, 
quilted in a diamond pattern in black silk, 
with a jet bead at the point of every diamond. 





The cape is fastened with gimp loops and 
buttons. The neck is trimmed round with 
two rows of black lace, divided by a white 
pufiing. The cape is edged round the bottom 


with two thick pipings, one white and one 
mauve, and a very long white Thibet fringe, 
headed by a row of lace. Made in pink or 
blue satin this cape would be equally pretty. 
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Fig. 8.—We give our readers the promised 


Empire bonnet. 








Fig. 8. with crépe, and edged with a plait of green 
velvet. The small cape is finished at the 
back by streamers of tulle and a tuft of white 
flowers. The inside trimming consists of a 
puffing of tulle and white daisies. 

Fig. 9.—Pearl-colored alpaca dress, braided 
with narrow black velvet in a coral branch 
design. 





BUTTERFLY. 
FOR COLLARS, CUFFS, AND HANDKERCHIEFS. 








It is of green silk covered 
Fig. 9. 
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family. In our pattern the strips are black 
and yellow. It is worked as fellows :— 

In the centre of a very long strip of cloth 
Turs style of work is very useful, easy to tie a loop or slip-knot, and in the loop form 
a second by slipping another strip 
of cloth through the first; form a 
third loop through this one with 
the first strip, and continue always 
in the same way. Over the light- 
colored strip in Fig. 1 the loop 
marked a must be slipped through 
the loops band c. The length of 
the strips must be measured ac- 
cording to the size of the work. 
Very pretty mats, footstools, and 
cushions can be made in this way. 
A plait of the same cloth strips is 
put round the work as a border. 


A FOOT-MAT MADE WITH STRIPS OF 
CLOTH. 


EMBROIDERY ON NET. 





SS Ne Soe y WSN 
Fig. 2.—A Foot-Mat, made with Strips of Cloth. 
make, and very cheap, as narrow strips of Tue floss silk is merely run in and out, 


cloth can be procured without difficulty from forming the pattern represented in our en- 
any tailor or upholsterer employed by the | graving. 
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CROCHET HANDLE FOR RIDING-WHIP. 


Tus handle is formed of a ring, worked in 
green silk; it is fastened to the whip by two 








The upper is lined with white paper, 
fastened on with a little gum-water. 
Over this part first mark out the eight 
divisions of the stay for the pattern in 
bead-work, then sew over 
all the outline of the 
branches a row of pearl 
beads, and add five rows 
of milk-white glass beads 
on each side of these; cut the 
edges of each round in scal- 








long strings. Work in double crochet over a 
piece of elastic 13 rows. The scallops on each 
side are worked as follows: 1st round: 2 dou- 
ble, * 9 chain, miss 4, 2 double, repeat from 
*, 2d: Miss always the 2 double stitches at 
the end of the scallop; work in the middle 
stitch of the loop of chain stiches 3 double 
stitches ; in every other chain stitch 1 double. 
Work 4 rcunds in the same way; in the last 
round fasten all the threads, and the edges 
are covered with 1 row of double stitches. 
Put on buttons and slings to button on the 
ring. For the ring around the whip cast on 
a chain fitted to the size of the whip ; crochet 
7 rounds, and finish off with 2 rounds forming 
scallops, the first of which consists of 2 dou- 
ble and 7 chain, missing 2; the 2d row all 
double crochet, and in the middle of the chain 
always 3 double stitches in 1 stitch. The ring 
is fastened to the bracelet by a cord worked 
in the following manner: Make a chain of 3 
or 4 stitches, and crochet all around, taking 
always the back part of the stitch, so that 
the wrong side is outside. The ring is trimmed 
with 2 tassels 1} inch long in green silk, and 
twisted round with gilt braid. 





~eoor 


PINCUSHION. 
(See Plate printed in Blue, tn front.) 

Materials.—Colored velvet; small milk-white glass 
beads, and round pear! beads. 

Tue graceful shape and brilliant trimming 
of this pincushkion render it as ornamental as 
it is useful to the dressing-table. To make it, 
two rounds of velvet must be cut out, one 
for the upper and one for the under part. 

28* 








lops, to follow the outline of 
the star; prepare a cushion 
with two rounds of calico of 
exactly the sameshape, joined 
together, and stuffed with 
bran, and place both rounds 
of velvet Over it, joining them 
at the edge Vy a seam (the 
under piece may be of silk) ; 
then complete it by a fringe 
composed of loops of fifty 
beads, intertwined. The pin- 
cushion should be stitched in 
tightly between each branch 
of the star, by drawing a large 
needle from one point to an- 
other, through the stuff, in 
order to give it the shape of 
our illustration, which represents the full size 
of the cushion. 
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WAVED CROCHET TRIMMING. 
Materials.—Waved crochet braid No. 2, which is the 


same size asdrawn. Cotton No. 18,and No.4. Forfiner | chain, join to the 2d line. 


trimmings use Crochet Braid No. 1, and Cotton No. 29, 

Measure off as many yards of the braid as 
the trimming is required to be. Keep this to 
the left as it is for the straight line, and the 
braid to the right is for the 2d line. 





| 


next wave, 2 chain, join to the next wave of 
the 2d line, 3 chain, 1 plain on the Ist line, 3 
Commence again 
at * and repeat. 

Keep the straight line at the top, and com- 
mence in the Ist wave of it, work 3 chain, 
take a 3d line of braid and join to the Ist 
wave of it, 3 chain, 1 plain on the next wave 





Commence by putting the needle into the 
centre of one of the waves of the braid and 
bringing the thread through in a loop, 1 chain, 
join to the next wave to the right, thus— 
take the needle out of the loop, put it into 
the braid, and bring the loop through—* 3 
chain, 1 treble crochet stitch on the next wave 
of the Ist line, 3 chain, join to the next wave 
of the 2d line. Repeat from * 3 times more, 
in all 4 treble on the same wave. Then 3 
chain, 1 plain on the next wave of the Ist 
line, 3 chain, join to the 2d line, 2 chain, 1 
plain on the Ist line, 4 chain, 1 plain on the 








of the Ist line. Repeat to the corner wave 
at the end. Then, for the side—3 chain and 
join to a wave twice—3 chain, 1 plain on the 
same wave as the last plain; ¢ (3 chain, join 
to a wave, 3 chain, 1 plain on the next wave, 
twice ;) 3 chain, join to a wave, 3 chain, 1 
plain on the same wave as before, 3 chain, 
join to a wave, 3 chain, 1 plain on the next 
wave, 3 chain, join toa wave, 3 chain, 1 plain 
on the same wave as before, (3 chain, join to 
a wave, 3 chain, 1 plain on the next wave, 
twice ;) then 2 chain and 1 plain on the next 


waves, twice. Repeat from f to the end. 





NEW EMBROIDERY AND BRAIDING PATTERNS. 
From the establishment of W. Cameron, 228 North Eighth St., and 508 South Sixth St., Philada. 
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A GENTLEMAN’S LOUNGING-CAP. 


Tus is a very tasteful and simple lounging- 
cap. It is made of black or dark-colored silk. 
The round part for the top and the band to 
go round it are cut out apart, and lined first 
with a thin sheet of wadding, and then with 
some soft silk lining. Both parts are then 
neatly quilted, the stitching being worked on 
the right side with either black or colored 
silk, and afterwards they are stitched together 
inside. A gimp button and silk tassel to 
match are fastened on in the centre of the top 
of the cap. Two pieces of black velvet are 
sewn on to the cap, one round the edge, and 
one a little distance from the seam at the top. 





FOUR PATTERNS IN LACE STITCH UPON 
CANVAS. 


Wuen a Berlin wool pattern has been 
worked upon canvas a very beautiful and ef- 
fective style of grounding may be obtained by 





working upon those parts of the canvas that 
have been left uncovered a lace stitch in black 
purse silk the thickness of which should be 
proportioned to the size of the canvas. The 
white threads of the canvas show under the 
silk, and the colored pattern looks as if it had 
been placed over a piece of lace. 








Our four illustrations, in which the stitches 
are so clearly seen, render all description un- 


UU 
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necessary ; observe only that the stitch which 
is left unfinished is marked by a cPoss at the 





place where the needle is to be inserted from 
the front to the back‘of the canvas, and by a 


Slee se 
TAA! 
Wc 





dot at the place where it is to come out again 
from the back to the front. 
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EMBROIDER. 
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CASS CES 





HARLEQUIN CUSHION. 


GREEN 


Tuts is a very convenient pattern for using upends of zephyr. The outline should be traced 
with black, and then filled up according to taste. 
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Receipts, We. 


RIGHT FOOD FOR INFANTS AND CHILDREN. 
Il. —FARINAC70US FOODS WITH MILK. 


Bowillie of Baked Flour.—Bake in a slow oven two 
ounces of flour until it is lightly colored. Take one table- 
spoonful and mix it smoothly with a quarter of a pint of 
cold water in a basin, while three-quarters of a pint of 
new milk is simmering. Mix gradually the hot milk 
with the baked flour and water; then pour into a sauce- 
pan, and simmer for ten minutes, stirring it so as to pre- 
vent any burning. Sweeten it moderately with loaf 
sugar, and add a few grains of salt. Baked flour has 
long been a favorite food for infants and children, and 
is especially suitable for those cases where there is a pre- 
disposition to relaxation of the bowels. 

Bouillie of Boiled Fiour.—Instead of baked flour, boiled 
flour may be used. It is prepared as follows: Tie upa 
pound of flour tightly in a linen cloth, and boil it for five 
hours. Peel off the outer rind. A tablespoonful of the inside 
must be finely grated, and used for bouillie, in the follow- 
ing manner: Take of the grated boiled flour one table- 
spoonful, and mix smoothly with a little water ina basin. 
Then pour upon it, gradually, one pint of milk that has 
simmered, and mix all well together. Pourintoa sauce- 
pan and boil gently for ten minutes, or rather longer. 
Add a few grains of salt and sweeten with loaf sugar. 
Boiled flour has long been recommended as a good food 
for infants and children, especially when the bowels are 
inclined to be too relaxed. Among other medical au- 
thorities for its use I may notice Dr. Dewees (A Treatise 
on the Physical and Medical Treatment of Children). 
Every nurse has her own formula for boiled flour pap; 
but the above is a good one. 

Liebig’s Sowp.—Mix one tablespoonful of wheaten flour 
with one tablespoonful of freshly-ground malt flour, and 
add seven and a quarter grains of the bi-carbonate of 
potash. Rub this mixture well in a basin with two 
tablespoonfuls of water, and gradually add ten table- 
spoonfuls of new milk, stirring till all is well blended. 
Then simmer this mixture overa gentle fire until it begins 
to thicken. Immediately when it begins to thicken, re- 
move the saucepan from the fire and stir the soup briskly 
until it becomes fluid. Now place the saucepan again 
over the fire, and let the soup boil gently for five minutes. 
Then strain it through a fine sieve, so as to clear it from 
all the bran of the malt. No sweetening is required ; for 
the soup thus prepared will be sweet as milk. For the 
flour use seconds or common households. The malt 
should be freshly ground for every time of use. This 
may be done in a common coffee-mill. 

The above formula for soup of mixed wheat and malt 
flour, was first proposed and strongly recommended by 
the distinguished chemist, Baron Liebig. He was first 
induced to use it for one of his own grandchildren, who 
could not be suckled by the mother, and afterwards for 
another, who required a food more concentrated than 
milk. In both cases its use was highly successful. 

Panada of American Corn-Flour.—The American 
corn-flours—Brown and Polson’s, the Oswego, and Mai- 
zena—are excellent articles of diet, when given with the 
restrictions which have been stated with regard to all 
thickening ingredients. They may be recommended as an 
oecasional variation of dict, and where they are found to 
be suitable. The following formula may be used in their 
preparation: Take one tablespoonful of the corn-flour, 








and mix it smoothly with a quarter of a pint of water in 
a basin, while three-quarters of a pint of new milk is 
simmered. Mix gradually the hot milk with the flour 
and water, and then simmer the mixture gently for ten 
minutes. Sweeten with loaf sugar, and add a few grains 
of salt. 

Rice Food.—Rice is inferior in nutritious qualities to 
wheaten flour, and should by no means be depended on 
as a main constituent of the dietary for infants; but may 
supply an agreeable change, especially when the bowels 
are in a relaxed condition. It has been a favorite food 
for children ever since its first introduction, and is recom- 
mended by many of the earliest English writers on the 
management of infants and children. Every nurse has 
her own formu's for the preparation of rice foods. The 
following isa v ry good one: Take two tablespoonfals 
of the best ricey nd soak for an hour in cold water. Pour 
away this wil and then macerate and gently simmer 
the rice in a ‘qu. ‘t of water for two or three hours. Strain 
through a fine «ove, and add warm milk, with a little 
loaf sugar and + grains of salt. 

Arrowroot.— “ris article, as we have already stated, 
should by no m. «ns be depended on as a chief constituent 
of diet for infants; but with milk it may supply a plea- 
sant change of food. Take a dessertspoonful of the arrow- 
root-powder and rub in a basin with a little cold water; 
then add gradually three-quarters of a pint of hot milk, 
stirring it well, and simmer for five minutes. Add a little 
loaf sugar and a few grains of salt. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Taree Recerprs FoR MAKING CHEESE Straws.—1. Take 
half a pound of puff paste, three ounces Parmesan cheese 
(grated), a little Cayenne, salt, and pepper, roll it very 
thin, cut it in narrow strips, bake them in a moderate 
oven, and send it up very hot. 

2. Take quarter of a pound of flour, and two ounces of 
butter broken into the flour with the fingers, and rubbed 
in till quite smooth, two ounces of good cheese grated on 
a bread-grater, the yelks of two eggs, and the white of 
one; season to taste with Cayenne pepper and a small 
pinch of salt. Mix all together, roll it out to the thick- 
ness of rather less than a quarter of an inch (say one- 
eighth), place it on a well-buttered tin, and cut it with a 
paste-cutter into strips about the width of those used to 
put across an open tart, and four or five inches in length. 
They must be removed from the tin with care, so as not to 
break them, after having been baked in a moderate oven 
for about five or six minutes. Biscuits can be made of a 
mixture prepared in the same way by using biscuit tins 
for cutting instead of a paste-cutter. 

3. Take quarter of a pound of puff paste and quarter of 
an ounce of Parmesan cheese (or any other good cheese) 
grated very fine, a little salt and Cayenne pepper mixed ; 
sprinkle the cheese, salt, and pepper over the paste, and 
roll it two or three times; cut it into narrow strips about 
five inches long; bake them in a slow oven, and send 
them up very hot. 


HorserapDisn Savce.—One tablespoonful of grated horse- 
radish, one saltspoonful of mustard, a pinch of salt, four 
tablespoonfuls of cream, and two tablespoonfuls of white 
vinegar. Mix well together, adding the vinegar last, and 
stirring very rapidly whilst it is being added. 

A Pian Ometetre.—Break six eggs into a basin, re- 
jecting the whites of two; beat them fill they are light. 
Strain them through a sieve, and season them with pepper 
and salt or sugar, according as a savory or sweet ome- 
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lette may be desired. Melt in the pan a piece of butter 
about the size of a small walnut; be careful that it does 
not get hot. Whisk the eggs to the latest moment, and 
pour the mixture into the pan; stir the omelette gently 
with a spoon till it begins io thicken, then slip a little 
“ore butter beneath it. Shake the pan until the centre 
of the omelette begins to set ; fold it in half, place a dish 
on the top of the pan, and turn the omelette out. Send 
it immediately to table. The above receipt differs from 
those generally given in cookery books, inasmuch as par- 
ticular care is taken to prevent the outside from setting 
before the centre of the omelette is warmed through. We 
are inclined to think that the most importaat direction 
consists in slipping the little piece of butter under the 
mixture just as the eggs begin to set. In less than an- 
other minute the whites of the eggs would have become 
leathery, and prevented the heat from penetrating to the 
centre, at least until the outside was burft\to blackness, 
lt is upon these minute practical details thaat success or 
failure attends the most commonplace cmkery. 


Cop Sounps (An Entrie.)—Boil the sounds gently and 
not too much. Take them out of the water and let them 
remain until quite cold. Make a forcemeat out of chopped 
oysters, crums of bread, a lump of butter, spice, pepper 
and salt, and the yelks of two eggs. Fill the sounds and 
skewer them up in the shape of chickens, and lard them 
down each side in the same manner as though they were 
the breasts of fowls. Dredge them with flour, put them 
before the fire to bake, basting them well with butter; 
when they are sufficiently cooked, pour upon them some 
oyster-sauce. They make an excellent entrée. 


A Re.isu.—Put bread crums into a saucepan with 
cream, salt and pepper; when the bread has absorbed 
the cream or milk, break in a few eggs and fry as omelet. 


ButrereD Eeos.—Four eggs well beaten, three table- 
spoonfuls of cream or milk, a little grated tongue or beef, 
pepper, and salt, three ounces of butter; put in a stew-pan 
until quite hot, then add the eggs—stir all the time until 
quite thick. Have a slice of bread toasted and buttered 
ready, spread the mixture upon it, and send it to table 
very hot. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


MeRINGUES.—The whites of six eggs and one pound of 
sifted pounded white sugar. Procure a board about an 
inch in thickness, and of a convenient size for the oven, 
Cover this with foolscap or thin cartridge paper, proceed 
to beat the whites of eggs to a substantial froth, remove 
the whisk and stir the sugar in lightly with a spoon; do 
not stir it too much, as it would lose its firmness. With 
a dessert spoon drop the mixture out on the papered board 
in masses about the size of an egg, about an inch anda 
half apart ; in dropping them turn the spoon over as they 
fall, so as to produce as round an appearance as possible ; 
then dust them over with sifted sugar, and blow off the 
loose sugar from the paper. Put them in a moderately- 
heated oven, and bake 4 very light brown color. When 
done, each piece must be carefully removed from the 
paper, the inside scraped out with a dessert spoon, leaving 
the shell about a quarter of an inch thick; place them in 
order ona papered baking sheet, the hollow side upwards, 
and put again in the oven, taking care they do not acquire 
any more color; they should be dried so as to be quite 
crisp; they may be put in the oven at night when the fire 
is out and the heat subsided, and remain until the morn- 
ing, when they may be packed in a tin box and used 
when required. 





Sponcr CAKE.—Five eggs, halfa pound sifted sugar, six 
ounces of flour. Break the eggs into the pan; then add 
the sugar; work the whisk at a moderate speed for four 
or five minutes, remove the whisk, allowing it to drain a 
little, and stir in the fiour with a spoon. Care should be 
taken not to stir the mixture more than is necessary to 
mix the fleur with the batter; to overdo it would destroy 
its lightness. If all this mixture is baked in one cake, 
it would take about three-quarters of an hour to do; but 
this may be more correctly ascertained by lightly press- 
ing the finger on the top of the cake. If elasticity is pro- 
duced, or if the eake cracks on the top, and the protruding 
part has become brown, these are sure signs of its being 
done. This rule applies to all kinds of cakes. The tin 
the cake is baked in should be lined with paper and a 
piece cut the size of the bottom. If baked in a mould, it 
should be buttered with a brush, the butter being previ- 
ously melted; then some sifted sugar thrown into the 
mould before the butter hardens, and shaken about in it, 
and the superfluous sugar knocked out. Tie a band of 
paper round the top of the mould to prevent the cake bak- 
ing over. If the mould will not stand by itself, it may 
be placed in some suitable tin to keep it upright. 

Luncneon CaKE.—One pound of Sultana raisins or com- 
mon raisins stoned, quarter of a pound of moist sugar, 
one pound of flour, quarter of a pound of butter to be 
rubbed in the flour, quarter of a pound of candied peel, 
one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda dissolved in half a 
pint of new milk (milk must be lukewarm), and one egg. 
To be put in the oven immediately. 

CANTERBURY PuppIne.—Half a pound of beef suet cut 
fine, half a pound of grated bread, balf a pound of pow- 
dered loaf sugar, the juice of one lemon and its rind grated 
fine, three eggs, and a large wine-glass of brandy; to be 
boiled an hour and three-quarters, and to be served up 
with pudding sauce. 

Rice Cake.—Four ounces of ground rice, three ounces 
of flour well sifted, and eight ounces of loaf sugar also to 
be well sifted, six eggs with half the whites; the whole 
to be beaten together fortwenty minutes, and baked three- 
quarters of an hour. 

To MAKE AN OATMEAL CUSTARD.—Take two tablespoon- 
fuls of the finest Scotch oatmeal; beat it up into a suffi- 
ciency of cold water in a basin to allow it to run freely. 
Ada to it the yelk of a fresh égg, well worked up; have 
a pint of scalding new milk on the fire, and pour the oat- 
meal mixture into it, stirring it round with a spoon, so as 
to incorporate the whole. Add sugar to your taste, and 
throw ina glass of sherry to the mixture, with a little 
grated nutmeg. Pour it inte a basin, and take it warm 
in bed. It will be found very grateful and soothing in 
cases of cold or chills. Some persons scald a little cinna- 
mon in the milk they use for the occasion. 


Hoxercoms GINGERBREAD.—Half-pound of flour, half 
a pound moist sngar, quarter of a pound of butter, quar- 
ter of a pound of treacle, with ginger and Jemon to the 
taste. 


A Puppine.—A nutritious and favorite pudding is made 
as follows: Half a pound of finely-shred suet, half a 
pound of flour. two or three ounces of moist sugar, half a 
pound of currants or stoned raisins, two well-beaten eggs, 
about a cupful of milk, and a small quantity of salt. Mix 
all well together and make immediately in a pie dish for 
about half anhour. All young people like it, and it eats 
like a family plum cake. Of course seasonings may be 
added, but a healthy appetite is the best spice for young 
people. 
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Oranoe Cream.—The following directions for orange 
cream may be found useful: Pare the rind of an orange 
very thin, and squeeze the juice of four oranges, and put 
it, with the peel, into a saucepan with one pint of water, 
eight ounces of sugar, and the whites of five eggs well 
beaten. Mix all together, place it over a slow fire, stir it 
in one direction until it looks thick and white, strain it 
through a gauze sieve, and stir it till cold. Beat the yelks 
of the five eggs very thoroughly, and add them to the con- 
tents of the saucepan, with somecream. Stir all together 
over the fire till ready to boil, pour it into a basin, and 
again stir it till quite cold before putting it into glasses. 


Saco Puppine.—One pint of milk, three tablespoonfuls 
of sago, one-half cup of butter, one cup of sugar, four 
eggs. Soak the sago in water two hours; then put the 
milk on the stove and stir the sago in ; add the butter and 
sugar after it is cold; stir in the whites and yelks of the 
eggs beaten separately. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 
BY AN OLD HOUSEKEEPER, 


Savsace Cakes.—Chop a pound of good pork, fine; add 
half a teaspoonful of pepper, half a spoonful of cloves, 
half a spoonful of coriander seed, and four tablespoonfuls 
of cold water. Mix all well together, form them inte 
small cakes, and fry in a hot pan. 


Breer Cakes.—Take the best sirloin of beef, one pound, 
boil it untfl soft ; boil also a beef tongue until soft. Take 
one pound of tongue, chop it and the sirloin, very fine, 
with quarter of a pound of suet, and quarter of a pound 
of raisins. After you have made them as fine as you can, 
add pepper and salt to taste, alse one teaspoonful of cloves, 
one teaspoonful of allspice, one onion chopped fine, four 
tablespoonfuls of four. Mix all well together, form into 
cakes, and fry in butter. 


Po.isH FoR Fornitvure.—Dissolve one ounce of bees- 
wax, halfan ounce of turpentine, and half an ounce of 
sweet oil. Color it with alkanet, and apply it warm. 


Essence OF NutMrGs.—Dissolve one ounce of the rec- 
tified oil of nutmegs in one pint of rectified spirits of 
wine. 


EssENCE OF Rose.—Take one ounce of ninety-five per 
cent, alcohol, and drop into it thirty drops of ottar of 
roses. Shake it up well, let it stand two days, when it 
is fit for use. 


To Pickie Fisu.—Take any freshly-caught fish, clean 
and scale them, wash and wipe them dry; cut them into 
slices a few inches thick, put themina jar with some salt, 
some allspice, and a little horseradish ; when filled, cover 
them ‘with good strong vinegar ; cover it well with a good 
cover; let it stand in your ovena few hours; don’t let the 
oven be too hot. This will keep six months. Put it im- 
mediately in the cellar, and in a few months they will be 
fit for use ; no bones will be found. 


Purpie Ink.—A beautiful purple ink is made by boil- 
ing one ounce of ground logwood, in one and a half a 
pint of soft water, and half an ounce of pulverized alum. 
Boil twenty minutes, strain, and bottlefor use. Keep the 
air out, and it will keep a long time. 


Stone CreaM.—I send a receipt for a nice supper-dish. 
It looks pretty, and is very good. I have never seen itin 
any book, nor upon many supper-tables: Grate the peel, 
and squeeze the juice of a lemon into a glass dish, in- 
tended to be brought to table. Cover the bottom of the 
dish with a very rich sweetmeat—apricot-jam or orange 





marmaladecutsmall. Dissolve one ounce of isinglass in 
a teaoupful of milk, strain it through muslin, and add to 
it one pint of cream and one pint of new milk, with one 
ounce of bitter almonds, blanched and pounded; add a 
little loaf-sugar, let it simmer once, then pour it into a 
basin. When nearly cold, pour it into the glass dish. 
Next day serve it up. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


For Menpine Cuina.—Into a small bottle press as much 
isinglass as will all but fill it; then pour in, by degrees, 
some gin, which will gradually sink in and fill up en- 
tirely the interstices left by the isinglass. Keep the boi- 
tle in a warm place, but not very near the fire, until the 
isinglass is perfectly dissolved, when the cement is ready 
for use. Should it become stiff after having been kept 
some time, let the bottle stand in a cup of hot water a 
little while before the cement is required. 


Another :—Bind the broken article well together and 
boil in milk for some time. 


To PickLe WaALNvuTs.—Take one hundred walnuts soft 
enough to allow a needle to pass through them, lay them 
in water, with a good handful of salt, for two days, then 
change to fresh water and another handful of salt for three 
days, then drain, and lay them on some clean straw, or 
a sieve, in the sun, until quite black and wrinkled ; after- 
wards put into a clean dry glass bottle or jar a quarter of 
an ounce of allspice, quarter of an ounce of mace, quarter 
of an vunce of ginger, half a pint of mustard seed, and half 
an ounce of peppercorns ; these to be mixed in layers with 
the wajnuts until your walnuts are all used, then pour 
over them boiling vinegar to cover them. Ready for use 
in two months. 


Brass ORNAMENTS should be first washed with a strong 
lye made of rock alum, in the proportion of one ounce of 
alum to a pint of water; when dry, rub with leather 
and fine tripoli. This will give to brass the brilliancy of 
gold. 

The materials for cleaning brass, etc., may be made into 
a paste, thus: Rottenstone, four ounces; oxalic acid, oue 
ounce ; sweet oil, one ounce and a half; spirits of turpen- 
tine, enough to make a paste, Apply with a little water, 
and rub with soft leather, 


Pomatum.—Essentia! oil of almonds, five minims, es- 
sential oil of cassia, ten drops; palm oil, one pennyworth ; 
oil of roses, two pennyworth ; purified lard, quarter of a 
pound. Beat all these up in a large white basin, with < 
silver fork, until the pomatum looks like thick cream ; 
then place it in bottles or pots to harden. It takes nearly 
half an hour to beat it up. 


Winter FLowers.—Take the crown or top of a large 
carrot, cutting off the crown, and leaving attached about 
half an inch of the carrot; place it in a saucer of water, 
which you may conceal with moss. The beautiful fern- 
like sprays of the carrot will continue green and growing 
for several months, and may be surrounded with exotics, 
to which it will lend a grace. 


To Remove Morus rrom Furs.—Place the furs in the 
open air, on a frosty night, for an hou or so, and, after 
replucing them in the wardrobe, put a small bag of cam- 
phor where the furs lie; the moth will very svon disap- 
pear. 

Powber For Scent Boxes.—Coriander seed, one ounce ; 
orris reot, one ounce; rose leaves, one ounce; mace, one 
drachm; allspice, one drachm; lavender flowers, one 
ounce ; and sweet fag (Calumus aromaticus), one ounce. 








Iu Memoriam. 


Mrs. Lydia H. Sigourney died at her residence 
in Hartford (Conn.), June 10, 1865, aged seventy-four 
years. 


A polished stone of our American temple of social, lite- 
rary, and religious life has fallen; nor is it exaggerated 
praise of her character to say that the death of Mrs. 
Sigourney is a national loss. In the republic of letters 
her initials are on the highest list of American women. 
During fifty years she has instructed and entertained the 
world by her works of varied character, all tending to 
raise the reader to the purest atmosphere of religion and 
morals. She deserves, therefore, to have her example set 
before the rising generation of American girls, who are 
eagerly pressing forward in hopes to do something that 
shall win them a place in the heart and fame of our great 
country. 

Lydia Huntley was born in Norwich, Connecticut. She 
was the only child of her parents, and reared with great 
tenderness. Her lot was in that happy mediocrity of 
fortune which requires industry, yet encourages hope; 
and the habits of diligence, order, and perseverance, in 
which she was sedulously trained by her wise mother, 
were, no doubt, of inestimable advantage to the daughter 
in all her life pursuits. Lydia Huntley early showed 
indications of poetic genius. She was devoted to her stu- 
dies, and books were her treasures—not her playthings. 
Perhaps the loneliness of her brotherless and sisterless 
life had an influence in substituting intellectual pursuits 
for the common sports of childhood. 

We are by no means in favor of establishing precocity 
of intellect as the standard of real genius; yet it is certain 
that many distinguished persons have been marked in 
childhood as extraordinary—the opening blossom has 
given forth the sweet odor, which the rich fruit, like that 
of the Mangosteen, embodies in its delicious perfection. At 
eight years of age the little Lydia was a scribbler of 
rhymes; some of these were thought of remarkable ex- 
cellence, but have been wisely withheld from the public. 

Her first work was published in 1815, when she was 
about twenty-four years ofage. Previous to this she had 
been engaged in that profession which seems the true 
vocation of all young and of most unmarried women, 
namely, “teaching the young idea how to shoot.’’ Miss 
Huntley had a school in Norwich in 1810; in 1814 she 
removed to Hartford and opened a select school for 
young ladies. Here she fortunately met with a judicious 
and most generous patron. To the late Daniel Wads- 
worth, Esq., of Hartford, belongs the tribute of praise 
which is his due from every American lady, for drawing 
such a lovely feminine mind from the obscurity where it 
remained—‘“‘ afar from the untasted sunbeam.”’ 

In 1819 Miss Huntley wes married to Charles Sigour- 
ney, Esq., then a prominent merchant of Hartford; a 
gentleman of cultivated taste and literary attainments. 
From that period Mrs. Sigourney devoted the leisure 
which the wife of a man of wealth may usually command, 
to her literary pursuits. Her improvement was rapid 
and her success decided. She soon became the favorite 
poetess of our American literature; her name, or her 
tnitials, gave reputation to newspapers and literary 
journals, and her books were household treasures. 
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Mrs. Sigourney, during her long life, most fully main- 
tained the promise of her childhood. As her mind devel- 
oped, it showed powers and beauties that have given her 
rank among our American classics. Her last work, “ Past 
Meridian,’’ is a rich contribution to the literature of 
Christian Philosophy that will keep her memory fresh in 
the hearts of all true Christians while our language is a 
living tongue. 

This is the great excellence of Mrs. Sigourney’s writ- 
iugs—that her inspiration was Christian; her poems as 
well as her prose works are illuminated by the light of 
the Gospel. Always a fine and correct writer, her most 
notable rhythmical productions are her elegiac poems, 
than which none in our language are superior for delicacy 
of finish, purity of thought, and beauty and tenderness of 
expression. Many a mourner has been soothed by these 
verses, where a nature of tender sensibility draws the 
best consolation for sorrow from the immortal hopes the 
Gospel offers. 

Piety is essential to the geniusofa woman. She needs 
to look upward; her heart and imagination crave that 
which is nobler, lovelier, purer than actual life affords. 
She was not created from “ dust,’’ and her affections are 
rarely absorbed by worldly things. It is with human 
sympathies and loves, or the better and holier thoughts 
of an invisible and divine existence, where all is beauty, 
peace, and happiness, that she communes. Hence it hap- 
pens that so much of woman’s poetry is devotional, and 
that feminine writers owe their happiest efforts to their 
religious feelings. Piety seems to endow them with the 
martyr’s glowing fervency of spirit. In the actual world 
the path of woman is very cireumscribed; but in that 
better land her imagination may range with the freedom 
of an angel’s wing. And there the genius of Mrs. Sigour- 
ney delighted to expatiate. 

This constant uplifting of her spirit gave a peculiar cast 
to her language and style, rendering the stately blank 
verse measure the readiest vehicle of her fancies. She 
had a wonderful command of words, and the fetters of 
rhyme seemed to check the free expression of her thoughts. 
Nor is the death song of necessity melancholy. Many of 
her dirges sound the notes of holy triumph, and awaken 
the brightest hopes of heavenly felicity. She “ leaves 
not the trophy of death at the tomb,’’ but shows us the 
“ Resurrection and the Life,’’ 

To elevate the hopes of the Christian and chasten the 
thoughts of the worldly-minded seem to have been the 
purpose of this true Christian woman. Her genius, like 
the ‘‘ imperial passion flower,”’ was always 

**Consecrate to Salem’s peaceful king— 
Though fair as any gracing beauty’s bower, 
Yet linked to sorrow like a holy thing.” 

In private life those who had the privilege of knowing 
Mrs. Sigourney well can testify to her exceeding loveli- 
ness of character. Her friends were her adwirers. In all 
her relations of life she performed her duties with consci- 
entious care, and her example shows that there is no 
incompatibility between literary pursuits and domestic 
duties. We could give examples of her benevolence and 
goodness that show no common energy and steadfastness 
in well doing. ‘ With all her virtues brightening to the 
last’? she has passed to her reward, and left a noble 
example for the daughters of America who enter on the 
career of letters. 
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AMERICAN MANUFACTURES, 
LETTER TO THE EDITRESS. 


My pear Mrs. Hae: I wrote you some time ago on 
the subject of American manufactures, more particularly 
as they related to articles in common and daily use. In 
regard to thread I spoke to you of two kinds, which are 
both very good, and quite equal to the imported spool 
cotton, while they are not so expensive. The Holyoke 
cotton, of the finer sort, is extremely smooth and firm; 
and the Portsmouth cotton spools, of the coarser numbers, 
are unexcelled for strength and smoothness, Of the 
Portsmouth threads, there are, taking into consideration 


the color and size of the thread, five hundred varieties. | 


When we think of the immense amount of sewing cotton 
used in families who possess sewing-machines, it is of no 
small importance whether women use the manufactured 
American article or the imported one. 

At the time of the organization of the “ New England 
Women’s League, for diminishing the use of luxuries 
during the war,’’ there was a united effort on the part of 
many of the most influential ladies in New York and 
Boston, which was followed by several other cities, to 
introduce and extend the use of American manufactured 
articles so far us it was practicable. It was found on 
opening a room for the reception of samples of American 
goods that, although offered for sale under European 
prices and with European labels, a great many native 
goods of excellent quality made their appearance. They 
were quite too modest to come into the market on their 
own merits, and must have been confounded at the admi- 
ration bestowed on therm when it was discovered that they 
were natives of New England. It was a pleasant, not to 
say a triumphant spectacle to the patriotic eyes of the 
ladies, to see the good and gay fabrics which lined the 
room at No. 10 Bedford St. From Lowell came de laines, 
Coburgs, Mozambiques, and Challys de laines. From the 
Manchester print works came well-made mixed de laines, 
honestly labelled—these mills having taken a prize medal, 
and therefore not quite so fearful as some of the rest of 
sailing under their own colors. From the same works 
came all wool de laines, but only of simple styles, suitable 
for young children. From the Middlesex mills there were 
beautiful twilled and untwilled flannels, plain and plaid- 
ed, and the well-known Bay State shawl, which rivals 
the imported Paisley. 

So far there is no great variety offered of dress goods. 
Some experiments are being made by Mr. Edward M. 
Cary with the silk tissue used for veils. His success in 
this inakes it probable that he may soon offer thin dress 
goods. 

As the autumn advances, abundance of warm articles 
will be found, if inquired for, of American manufacture. 
Woollen hose and under clothing are abundant and nice. 
Meanwhile, no belle need be ashamed to appear in a fresh 
American muslin or lawn, and she will find Cheney’s 
Foulards, though not showy, to be both smooth and 
strong. American ribbons are undistinguishable from 
the imported. And if a delicate Valenciennes lace is 
desired, a German woman at your door desires to take 
ef orders for an article quite equal to the imported. 

ith all the necessaries, and so many of the luxuries of 
the wardrobe already furnished here, shall we depond on 
foreign aid to complete the amount, or shall we so encou- 
rage our own artisans that nothing shall be wanting? 

eRe 


A NEW WAY OF MARRIAGE—WITH AN OLD IDEA. 


‘Man could never work alone, and even in Eden’s bowers 
He pined for woman’s smile to cheer his task of tending 
flowers.”’ 


WE ent the following editorial from one of the leading 
newspapers of Philadelphia :— 


“Femate Emicration.—The authorities of Washington 
Territory and the Governor of Massachusetts have been 
negotiating to supply the Pacific coast with female emi- 
grants, that sex being very scarce in that region. The 
Governor has got together three hundred females whom 
he intends to send in a steamer provided by the Govern- 
ment at Washington. The steamer will sail from New 
York on the 20th of August. The emigrants are promised 
when they get to Washington Territory good wages, to be 
paid in mS and have the added inducement of probable 
marriage within three months, if they wish. The Secre- 
tary of the Navy expressed a fear that they would all be 
married before they got there. That depends upon their 
good looks.”’ 
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From the above statement it seems that Washington 
Territory is without the female sex. At least “‘that sex 
is very scarce in that region.”’ To supply this failure of 
Providence “the authorities’? had recourse to Massachu- 
setts, ever fertile in ways and means. The confidence of 
“*the authorities,’ it seems, has been fully justified by 
Gover or Andrews. He has collected “three hundred 
Semales,”’ upon a short notice. That was probably as much 
as he could do; but when weconsider the various animals 
of “that sex’’-—Emmets and Evelinas, Katydids and 
Catharines, besides cats, Canaries, and cows—other Go- 
vernors Will have to bestir themselves before Washington 
Territory can have its complement of “females.”” We 
would suggest that “the steamer,” which sails on the 
20th, be called The Ark. 

Those ‘‘emigrants’’ who are promised “‘ good wages’ 
and “probable marriage,’’ we presume belong to the 
genus homo, and, using grammatical accuracy, would be 
styled young women. The Secretary of the Navy is fear- 
ful these emigrants may be married before they reach 
their destination, which shows that he considers them 
sufficiently attractive ; but the closing remark of the edi- 
tor puzzles us. We can hardly believe that in this great 
Western Republic, any eminent American writer would 
put forth the Oriental and Mahometan idea that our free 
and enlightened citizens really valued nothing in a wife 
but a pretty face. We cannot suppose the writer is insen- 
sible to modesty, good temper, good principles, cultiva- 
tion and religion; that all he values is ‘“‘looks!’’ Per- 
haps, like a certain philosopher, he thinks “good look- 
ing’? means looking good. Even then the idea needs 
explanation, otherwise it may, should it come to the 
knowledge of those who are going on this extraordinary 
expedition, cause pain, regret, and unhappiness. Would 
they not have reason to believe that the men (not the 
males) of Washington Territory were themselves but 
little better than the savages they have displaced, if they 
could not comprehend in the virtues of intelligent wo- 
man, that beauty which “ passeth show?” 

What would the world say of these young women, if 
the idea was put forth that they intended only to accept 
the offers of the handsome men of Washington Territory? 
Would they not be considered very silly creatures? Let 
us hope not one of them will make the foolish mistake of 
valuing the good looks above the good character of those 
manly friends who may welcome them to their new place 
of residence. And when, in the course of human 4yents, 
each bachelor of Washington Territory has obtained that 
blessing from the Lord, ‘‘a good wife,” may this ideal 
picture be realized :— 


** And now his work has higher aims, which she its bless- 
ing shares; 
And oft her hand will roses plant where his would scatter 


tares: 
And, like a light within a vase, his home enshrines her 


Which calms and cheers his world-tossed mind like sun- 
shine o’er the storm ; 

And when she pleads in sorrow’s cause he cannot choose 
but hear, 

And when her soul with heaven communes, she draws his 
spirit near.” 


A GOOD EXAMPLE. 


Tue London correspondent of The Episcopal Recorder 
(an excellent paper), gives the following sketch of a new 
way of improving the homes of the poor in England. We 
hope the example will be followed in all our large cities. 
It is a charming method of doing good and diffusing hap- 
piness. Let our benevolent ladies try this plan :— 
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“A marked feature of the summer in London has been 
the numerous meetings of associations for the promotion 
of the culture of window plants among the poor. The 
brightening of their apartments by the growth of roses, 
geraniums, fuchsias and ferns, is thought to have a 
healthy influence in both a physical and moral _point of 
view. ‘Flowers are God’s smiles ;’ ami they seem to 
shed a hallowing. as well as happifying sunlight through 
the close rooms where they are taught to grow. Little 
prizes for fine plants, judiciously distributed by such a 
person as Lord Shaftesbury, go far to stimulate this flori- 
cultare in poor homes, and the issue is generally an im- 
provement in the tidiness of dwellings, as well as in the 
cheerfulness, contentment and virtue of inmates. Manis 
so constituted that he cannot have his loving care drawn 
out towards even a little flower without benefit to his 
own spirit. And when the exhibitions of the house plants 
come, and the prizes are distributed among the young and 
old by noble hands, the poor enjoy a happy holiday.” 


A Hir ar Criticism.—One of the contributors toan Eng- 
lish periodical says :— 


‘*This is indeed the bane and curse of literature at the 
present day, that young inexperienced writers are allowed 
to sit in judgment on their betters, and to write on sub- 
jects which they have not studied. We will take leave 
to observe that the requirements of a critic are at the least 
wide culture, an acquaintance with books and men, and 
an independence of mind—and not, apparently, a total 
ignorance of all things under thesun. To one thing only 
will we call attention, the increasing tone of vulgarity in 
our literature. In every direction does it spread. It in- 
fests our periodical essays, and poisons our novels.”’ 


Vassar CoLLece we consider as one of the most import- 
tant interests of our age and nation, therefore we make it 
a subject of particular attention. It was opened on the 
22d of September; but we learned its numbers were not 
yet full. From about a thousand applications the requi- 
site three hundred had not been found qualified. This is 
not strange, because in Vassar College specific fitness in 
scholarship is required ; and hitherto young girls had only 
to “ pay in advance,” and any “‘ Seminary”’ for their edu- 
cation would receive them. We are glad there is stili 
room for a class of young women who may only desire 
to remain one year; this College offers remarkable ad- 
vantages to such applicants. We quote from the pro- 
spectus, page 9:— 

“Many students will desire, for good reasons, to devote 
their whole attention to single branches, or to a limited 
number selected with some special reference ; and some, 
no doubt, will be glad to prosecute favorite studies, or 
those related to their future occupations, beyond the point 
to which those studies are carried in the Regular Course. 

e advantages of the College will be made freely and 
fully available for such; and every possible facility will 
be afforded them for the accomplishment of their special 
objects. 

‘*There are scattered through the community a large 
number of ladies who, perhaps years ago, completed their 
studies at school without having satisfied their thirst for 
knowledge and improvement, and who would hail with 
joy an opportunity of supplying, under favorable auspices 
and in the society of their equals in age, the deficiencies 
of their education—deficiencies, of which the lapse of time 
has made them increasingly impatient, or which perhaps 
they find to be impediments to their success in life. Such 
will be specially welcome to the College; it has been 
organized, and will be administered, as much with refer- 
ence to their wants as to those of any single class in the 
community. They will find in the President and Faculty 
sympathizing friends, and among their fellow-students 
similarly situated, it is hoped, a large citcle of congenial 
companions. In selecting from the diversified advan- 
tages of the College those most suited to their needs, they 
«will be allowed 9 freedom of choice due to their maturity 
of character and judgment.”’ 


Those who want the prospectus should address Presi- 
dent Raymond, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y, 

AMERICAN Sewine-Tureap.—The lady who “ desires 
more information,” ete., will please read our present 





article on “ American Manufactures.’’ We are intending 
to pursue the subject of encouraging our own arts and in- 
dustrial pursuits, and hope that American materials will 
soon become the fashionable articles for our American 
ladies’ dresses. 


Tue Qvren Cooxrxe Stove~—which we noticed in our 
June number, was first commended to us by a lady who 
had been a missionary in China. She said the late Bishop 
Boone had found these stoves—‘* gas consuming’’—of 
great service at Shanghai, where the dampness of the cli- 
mate requires, at all seasons, artificial heat in the houses. 
The Bishop touk personal interest in their introduction— 
parlor as well as cooking-stoves—iuto China, where Mr. 
Spear now has an agent for the sale of these stoves. We 
shall, as soon as we have room, give a longer account of 
this wonderful invention. Now, any housekeeper who 
needs a real help to herself in saving fuel, and time, 
and trouble in her kitchen, should examine these curious 
stoves, made by James Spear, 1116 Market Street, Phila- 
delpbia. 

Nores anp Nortices.—A young lady desires to know 
how she can obtain a school. We can only refer her to 
‘The American School Institute.’’ See Literary Notices, 
page 362. 


HINTS ABOUT HEALTH. 


DIPHTHERIAL DISEASE. 


CHILDREN are almost exclusively attacked with diph- 
theria, because it is a disease of debility—a disease which 
depresses every power of life; hence, the weaker the sub- 
ject is, the more liable to an attack. An adult has only 
to maintain himself, the child has to do that and to grow 
also ; hence it has a double call for a constant supply of 
strength ; and a very little deficit in that quality of the 
air which gives vitality to the blood, is sufficient to make 
it a fit subject for a diphtheritic attack. The few grown 
persons who have diphtheria have invariably some scrofu- 
lous or other weakening element. Neither a man nora 
child in really vigorous health is ever attacked with it; 
they only suffer who are at the time deficient in stamina— 
have not the proper resisting power against the inroads 
of disease. 

The three most universally present symptoms of diph- 
theria in the child are: lst, general prostration of the 
whole system ; 2d, an instinctive carrying of the hand to 
the throat; 3d, an offensive breath. 

The treatment is a well-ventilated room, sustaining 
nourishment, and strengthening remedies. 

There is no evidence whatever that diphtheria is “ catch- 
ing.”’ The matter and breath of it have been introduced 
into the eyes, lips, mouth, arm, etc., of physicians who 
have generously hazarded these experiments upon them- 
selves, without the slightest ill effects whatever. When 
several members of a family are attacked, it is not because 
it is derived one from another, but because of similarity 
of constitution, habits of life, eating, drinking, air, and 
other surroundings. It has not as yet been established 
that a stranger, going intoa ay where there is diph- 
thpria, takes the disease.—Journal of Health. 





To ovr CoRRESPONDENTS.—These articles are accepted : 
** Artists"’-~-*‘ The Dreaming Lament’’—‘ Honor’’—*‘ The 
Oasis’’—‘‘ L’Amour’’—and ‘‘ My Last Dime.”’ 

These articles are declined: ‘“‘My First Game of Cro- 
quet’’—‘‘The Imprisoned Mocking Bird’’—*“ Lines to 
’’—** Inconstant’’ (worth publishing if we wanted 
poetry)—‘‘ Anachronisms”—‘“‘ The Waste of Time’’—‘“ A 
True Story’’—‘‘ Ah! my sad lot’’— The Wife's Sorrows”’ 
—‘“‘The Soldier’s Life’? (good for a newspaper)—‘' My 
Neighbor over the Way’’—and “ Anecdotal Sayings of 
Children.”’ 

‘Our Lost Jewel.’’ This poem shows ability in the 
writer, but is very unequal. We give two stanzas :— 

“The golden bow! is broken” 
Severed the silver chain; 


Our darling has departed, 
Never to come again. 





Under the autumn leaves— 
Under the heaped up sod, 

We have only laid the casket 
While the jewel is with God. 
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Hiterarp Hotices. 


From Liprrncorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPZDIA. Nos. 94 and 95. A 
Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the People, on 
the Basis of the latest editions of the German Conversa- 
tiones Lexicon. With wood engravings and maps. The 
best Encyclopedia,published. Price 25 cents a number. 

From Harper & Brotuers, New York, through Prerer- 
son & Broruers, and Lippincorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE STORY OF THE GREAT MARCH. From the 
Diary of a Staff Officer. By Brevet Major George Ward 
Nichols, Aide-de-Camp to General Sherman. With a Map 
and Illustrations, This is a narrative of the wonderful 
march of General Sherman, from Atlanta to Savannah. 
The story is told in a plain, direct, and concise style, with 
no attempt at any adornment, beyond what would natu- 
rally spring from the recital of incidents and events so 
exciting and momentous, by a well-bred, educated, and 
observant soldier. It is a book, however, that will not 
fail toenchain the reader’s interest ; and it presents many 
graphic pen-portraits of distinguished officers in both the 
Northern and Southern armies, which will not, probably, 
be found elsewhere. The illustrations are spirited, and 
greatly enhance the attractions of the book, which, by 
the way, has about it an air of military neatness and com- 
pactness highly creditable to both printers and binders, 

CARRY'S CONFESSION. A Novel. By the author of 
“Mattie: a Stray,’’ etc, This is an English novel of 
domestic life, pointing out some of the shoals and quick- 
sands among which the early married are apt to lose 
their happiness. The hero’s besetting sins are pride and 
obstinacy ; the heroine’s jealousy and impulsiveness. 
Together they manage te make themselves and each other 
miserable, when, with a little better understanding of 
one another, and by the exercise of a little more patience, 
all might have been well. The novel, though a credit to 
its author, ié yet hardly equal to its above-named prede- 
cessor before the American public. 





From Carieton, New York, through Prrerson & 
BroruHers, Philadelphia :— 

GOMERY OF MONTGOMERY: A Fumily History. By 
the author of ‘‘ Philip Thaxter."’ In two volumes. This 
is a somewhat heavily written novel, the task of reading 
which we confess that we have not as yet been able te 
completely accomplish. Nevertheless it is not without a 
certain kind of merit, which many readers, we doubt not, 
will regard as of a superior order—that of minuteness of 
detail in its descriptions, whether of men, manners, or 
scenery. The plot, moreover, seems one capable of being 
well worked up, and the incidents and characters are also 
such as might, in good hands, be rendered highly effective. 


From Tickyor & Freips, Boston, through AsumMEap & 
Evans, and Lreprycorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

LETTERS TO VARIOUS PERSONS, By Henry D. Tho- 
reau, author of ‘‘A Week on the Concord and Merrimack 
Rivers,” ete. The many admirers of the writings of Tho- 
reau will find in these letters much to please and interest 
them. In this, no less than in former volumes of his 
works, the independent, nature-loving character of the 
man stands forth, somewhat careless of forms and appear- 
ances, it may be, but always manly, earnest, and sincere. 

NATIONAL LYRICS. By Joha Greenleaf Whittier. 





With illustrations by George C. White, H. Fenn, and 
Charles A. Barry. This is the third in Ticknor & Fields’ 
series of ‘Companion Poets forthe People."’ It embraces, 
besides the poems written by Whittier since the breaking 
out of the rebellion, many of his earlier anti-slavery 
pieces, some of which were published as far back as 1836. 


From J. E. Tiron & Co., Boston: — 

THE CONSPIRACY TRIAL, for the Murder of the 
President, and the Attempt to Overthrow the Government 
by the Assassination of its Principal Officers. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Ben. Perley Poore, The pub- 
lishers of this work certainly deserve the sincere thanks 
of the reading public for the neat and compact appearance 
which it presents; whilst to the editor no less earnest 
thanks are due for the care he has taken to insure accu- 
racy in the text and clearness in the arrangement of the 
evidence. It is, certainly, the most convenient and at- 
tractive report of the great trial that has yet been offered 
to the public. No one who desires to have in his library 
a reliable and presentable record of that importantevent, 
should neglect to supply himself with this edition. 


From Waeeter & RANDALL, San Francisco, Califor- 
nia :— 

QUARTZ OPERATOR’S HAND-BOOK. This is a valu- 
able little compendium. It gives directions for testing 
and assaying various ores ; describes the different pro- 
cesses for extracting the metals from them ; and, in short, 
presents, in a compact yet easily intelligible form, all 
necessary information for the practical operator in the 
mine and in the mill. 

From H. A. Brown, 487 Broadway, New York :— 

THE HEROINES OF SHAKSPEARE. Part 3, Contain- 
ing ‘‘Mopsa,’’ from ‘‘ Winter’s Tale;’’ “ Rosalind” and 
“ Beatrice.’’ Price 50 cents. A beautiful set of engravings. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAKSPEARE, Parts 
5and 6. Illustrated with steel engravings. 

We noticed these works more fully in a recent number 
of the Lady’s Book. 


REVIEWS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 

THE BIBLICAL REPERTORY AND PRINCETON RE- 
VIEW. Edited by Charles Hodge, D, D, Philadelphia: 
Peter Walker. Published quarterly. No. III., July, 1865. 
Among the rich contents of this number ‘The First Miracle 
of Christ’’ is to us the most interesting. 

THE AMERICAN QUARTERLY CHURCH REVIEW. 
N. 8. Richardson, D. D., Editor. New York. Vol, XVIL., 
No, 11, July, 1865. A work of great erudition and instruc- 
tion. Among the contents of this number, “The Mora- 
vians, etc.,”’ and ‘“‘The Meeting of the West and the East’* 
are particularly interesting. 

THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FOS- 
TER HOME ASSOCIATION. 1864. This excellent insti- 
tution has now seventy-eight children under its care— 
maternal care we may call it, where love and tender 
thoughtfulness are ever ready to soothe these little help- 
less ones and do them good, The lady managers wisely 
say: “ We believe the work to be of God, and He will 
put it into the hearts of His people to aid us in accom- 
plishing this good object.’’ Funds are now needed for a 
new house for this association. 

‘* AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE.’’ Founded, 1855. 
This is an “Educational Bureau,’’ in the City of New 
York, which declares itself “reliable.” It professes to 
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find ‘‘ places for teachers,’ and “teachers for places.”’ It 
invites “‘ Principals, School Officers, and Heads of Fami- 
lies to give notice of whai teachers they want.’’ Those 
who are interested should address C. S. Wooman, A. M., 
President, 180 Grand Street, New York City. 

THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY. We 
have noticed this periodicai several times. It contains 
much that is useful for homes and schools. Schermer- 
horn, Bancroft & Co., 130 Grand Street, New York. 


— Gadep 





's Srm-Chair, 


OCTOBER, 1865, 


WE publish in this number a rare plate—one that has 
never been presented in any shape to the American public 
—‘* The Cartoons of Raphael.’’ The cost of engraving this 
plate fur exceeds any plate we have ever published. The 
following are the titles of the subjects we have engraved : 
1. The Death of Ananias; 2. Paul Preaching at Athens ; 
8. Sacrifice at Lystra; 4. St. Peter healing the Lame Man ; 
5. Elymas struck with Blindness. Of these cartoons, the 
editor of the Philadelphia Press says :— 


Tae Cartoons Or RapHaEL.—Raphael de Sanzio flou- 
rished in Rome, early in the sixteenth century, fortunate 
in having for his patrons two Popes who appreciated his 
wonderful genius. During the last five years of the ponti- 
ficiate of Julius II., and subsequently under his successor, 
Leo X., he had ample employment from these great men. 
About the year 1514, Leo X. commissioned him to execute 
cartoons (or full-size drawings on paper), from which the 
Flemish art-weavers were to make tapestries, equal in 
merit to some already in the Vatican. Two sets of tapes- 
tries were made from these cartoons—one set for the Pope, 
the other as a gift to Henry VIII., the English king. Both 
sets are in existence, but much inferiorin merit to the 
cartoons. One set is in Rome, the other remained in Eng- 
land until the death of Charles I., when his art-collection 
was distributed, and the Spanish ambassador purchased 
his setand took itto Spain. Not very long ago it was 
brought back to England, and finally, not being sold 
there, was reconveyed to the Continent, where it remains. 
There were twenty-five of the original cartoons executed 
by Raphael, of which only seven remain. Neglect, time, 
and other causes led to the destruction of the rest. Charles 
I., who was fond of the fine arts, employed Rubens to 
purchase these seven for him in Brussels, and when the 
royal collection was dispersed, Cromwell purchased them 
for the British nation. They were not very highly esti- 
mated at that time, for ‘‘ The Triumph of Julius Czsar,’’ 
by Andrea Mantegna, which may still be seen at Hampton 
Court Palace, near London, was valued at two thousand 
pounds, while Raphael’s cartoons were estimated as worth 
only three hundred. William III. had a gallery built in 
Hampton Court Palace for them, where they have since 
remained, and have long been esteemed of the greatest 
value, among the numerous productions by the Old Mas- 
ters, which are to be seen in the public and private gal- 
leries of England. Domenichino, the Caracci, Andrea 
Mantegna, and other great painters made cartoons—all 
inferior to those of Raphael—which are to be seen in the 
Palazzo Gualtieri at Orvieto. Severai of Raphael’s lost 
cartoons have been partially transmitted to us by engrav- 
ings, some of which were executed from the tapestries, 
and a few, it is thought, from the originals. The subjects 
of these are: 1.,The Adoration of the Kings; 2. Christ 
appearing to Mary Magdalene; 3. The Disciples at Em- 
maus; 4. The Murder of the Innocents; 5. The Ascensivn. 
Inthe Ambrosian Library at Milan is the original cartoon 
df Raphael's ‘School of Athens,’’ the fresco of which is 
in the Vatican. The Duke of Buccleugh has another of 
Raphael's cartoons, and the present Kiug of Italy is said 
to possess two belonging to the set, of which the seven in 
Hampton Court Palace formed a part, but their authen- 
ticity is doubtful, as is that of the portion of one in the 
National Gallery in London, which is spoiled by being 
painted over with oil color. 

Hampton Court Palace is open to the public, and easily 
and rapidly accessible from London at all seasons. The 
cartoons are special objects of interest, curiosity, and at- 
traction there, and engravers and photographers have 





made them familiar to all the world. Their subjects 
are: 1. The Death of Ananias; 2. Elymas struck with 
Blindness; 3. Paul Preaching at Athens; 4. The Sacri- 
fice at Lystra; 5. St. Peter healing the Lame Man; 6. 
Christ's Charge to Peter; 7. The Miraculous Draught of 
Fishes. The London Publishing and Printing Company 
(see our reference to this in our April number), whose 
American manager is Mr. H. A. Brown, 487 Broadway, 
N. Y., have employed Mr. G. Greatbach, one of the best 
engravers in England, to reproduce these surprisingly 
fine drawings in the line manner, and the result is by far 
the most artistical production of its class ever brought 
before the public. m 

In addition to the above, we give our usual and bril- 
liant fashion-plate, and the new bonnet—THE new bonnet. 
Think of that, ladies! Whether it will take or not, we 
do not know. We have three other patterns, which we 
will give in our next number. One of them we think 
will be popular. We are the first to give this important 
change in the fashion. We are doubtful as regards the 
result. 

“Bubbles!’’ who has not blown bubbles? Everybody 
of late has had his own bubble. Many of them will 
burst, as this boy’s wili. We hope he has not meddled 
in oil. Talking of oil—the idea of fish having been 
brought up in the Desert of Sahara by the company who 
are boring for water. Fish in the Desert! well, we are 
willing to believe anything after that. 

Ruby Velvet Toilet Cushion—printed in Tint. 

Our wood engravings in this number are innumerable, 
and convey an idea of the latest fashions down to the 
moment of publication. Here we have Walking Costume, 
Visiting Dress, Costume for a Watering-place, Dinner 
Dress, Costumes for Children containing seven figures, 
etc. Is not this a variety that exceeds by far anything 
offered by any other magazine. 


AvrHors must not be disappointed if we do not answer 
their letters as regards poetry. Wecould not do it unless 
the day possessed three times the number of hours it does. 
We never answer any letters of the kind. Mrs. Hale 
reads all poetry, and if it is accepted or rejected, she 
answers it in her “ Notices to Correspondents,’’ 


WE ask attention to the following advertisement :— 

FemaLe Mepicat CoLiece oF Pennsy.vantA, North Col- 
lege Avenue, Philadelphia. The Sixteenth Annual Session 
will commence on Wednesday, October 18, and continue 
five months. For Announcement, address, as above, E. 
H. Cleveland, M. D., Secretary. 


Mrs. WasuIneton Ports.—We have thought that our 
receipt of letters was wonderfully increased at this season 
of the year, but on opening them, the burthen has been 
“Do republish Mrs. Washington Potts ;’’ and so we have 
concluded to print itin the coming December number. We 
give a sample of the kind of letters we have received :— 


L. A. Gopry, Esq. Dear Str: When I was quite young 
I chanced to read the story of “ Mrs. Washington Potts.’’ 
I have told several members of my club about it as well 
as I could from memory, and they ali join with me in the 
desire that it is republished. Weshall hope to have the 
pleasure of reading it soon, Godey is incomparable and 
invaluable. Yours truly, Mrs. E. 


Mr. Gopey: I have been taking the Lady’s Book for 
more than twenty years, which is sufficient proof of my 
> pemeer so are of it. I notice, with pleasure, that you thin 
of republishing Mrs. Washington Potts, and other of Miss 
Leslie’s stories, if agreeable to your readers. I shall put 
my name down as one who having read, would like to 
reread these delightful pictures of real life. 

Mas. B., Saint Louis, Mo. - 
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PARIS ITEMS. 


A Parisian Corripence WomMan.—The following ac- 
count of a recent confidence game in Paris is translated 
from Le Tempe of the 9th ult. :— 

A stockholder, Madame D., who livesin the Rue des 
Chateux, Saint-Ouen, had realized a part of her capital in 
order to make another.investment, and had told several 
persons of the circumstances, 

Yesterday morning, as she finished her prayers at 
church, she perceived before her, in rising, a woman 
about fifty or sixty years of age, dressed in the deepest 
and richest mourning. ‘‘My very dear friend,” said the 
stranger, with a smile, “‘I waited that you might finish 
grad devotious; although you do not know me, perhaps, 

know you very well, and I want to speak to youof a 
very important affair. This conversation, however, should 
not take place in the Lord’s temple, and I shall oblige you 
to come with me for one moment.” 

A little puzzled, Mad. D. left the church. “You know,”’ 
began, very softly, the lady in black, “that I am the 
former housekeeper and confidant of his excellency, M. le 
Maréchal Magnan, who recently (she dried her eyes with 
her handkerchief), excuse my emotion,’’ said she, ‘‘he 
was so good—this worthy Maréchal has left a large sum 
to be distributed amongst the poor of the environs of 
Paris, and I am charged with the distribution. Knowing 
that you enjoyed here the general esteem, I come to beg 
you to fill the office of Lady Bountiful, to enter imme- 
diately on its duties, to see the poor, and divide this 
amongst them ;” at the same time placing in the hands 
of Mad. D. ten francs, who distributed them to the beggars 
about the church, “I ought to say to you,” continued 
the pretended housekeeper, ‘‘that if you are in embar- 
rassed circumstances, I will make you an allowance from 
the funds in my perro 

“Thanks, but I need nothing,’’ replied Mad. D. 

**No false modesty ; it is the express wish of the donor 
to remunerate persons like yourself. I know you to have 
but a small income, and want many things.”’ 

“No, I have all I need; at this moment I have ina 
drawer at home a large sum that I am to invest.’’ 

“If you wish me to believe you, I must see for myself. 
Take me home with you. Without that, I shall be obliged 
to force you to accept some remuneration.’’ 

Happy at being able to bestow charity, Mad. D. felt no 
distrust—she took the stranger to her chamber, who, after 
examining the furniture, opening drawers, etc., said: — 

“T see you know how to economize, and I will not try 
to alter your determination; let us go immediately to Ba- 
tignolles to the Maréchal family, who expect us, and 
where we shall receive the funds.” 

*“ Allow me to change my dress.”’ 

“We haven’t time. I am already past the hour; be 
easy—you will be welcome, although in négligé. I've 
spoken of you.’’ 

Mad. D. did not insist, but contented herself by putting 
on her boots. During this operation she saw her visitor 
take a crucifix which was on the bureau, and kneeling, 
say :— 
“Sweet Jesus, how I thank thee, for having founda 
woman after my own heart, from the hands of whom 
charity will become twice as precious!’’ They set out, 
and on the way Mad. D could not help saying, she 
should feel annoyed if any person of her acquaintance 
saw her so badly dressed. ‘‘I understand that,’’ said 
her companion. “Eh, bien, wait for me in this church, 
and I will go alone to the relations of the Maréchal, and 
in half an hour I will bring youthe money.’’ Madame 
D—— heard a mass, and then another, and finally she 
found herself almost alone in the church. A dreadful 
presentiment took possession of her, certain circumstances 
recurred to her memory, she ran home, and found that 
her money and bijoux had all been stulen! 





Tue Publicite of Marseilles announces that— 


“The bachelors there, to the number of six thousand, 
have struck, declaring that they will not marry till the 
ladies adopt a greater simplicity in living and in dress! 
We are not surprised at the resplve, for those who have 
visited the provincial towns of France well know to what 
a ruinous extent the bourgeoisie carry their love of dress. 
The idea of a return to greater simplicity in the toilet 
does not, however, originate with the young men of Mar- 
seilles. All accounts, both publicand private, from Paris 
agree in noticing the marked change observable in the 
Empress’s style of dress—there can be no doubt that she 
is showing a good example, which we hope will be fol- 
lowed here as well as in France.” 


And @ propos to the above comes in the following from 
the other side of the water: — 
29* 





“The Empress, for the last few months, has been play- 
ing altogether a new part; instead of being remarkable 
merely for the splendor, elegance, and good taste of her 
toilets in her daily appearance in public, her Majesty is 
now cited as a model of benevolence, and of attention to 
the serious affairs of life. Her dress, when she takes her 
drive, is extremely simple, generally of black silk, with a 
very plain bonnet. She carries, almost always, a green 
silk parasol—an article which in former years was @ spe- 
cial object of luxury and expense with her. Certain 
people—doubtless those in whom the wish is father to the 
thought—see in this merge in the Empress’ habits a pre- 
sage of the death of the Emperor—whom they insist, in 
spite of his robust appearance, has a grave and incurable 
malady—and a preparation of the public for the regency. 
Be it as it may, every effort is made to keep her majesty 
before the public as the originator of beneficent or gene- 
rous enterprises. It is remarked, also, that the Emperor 
and Empress were never seen so frequently together in 
public; always appearing in high spirits, talking with 
the greatest animation.”’ 

We are glad to see the above, as there can be no doubt 
that the follies of the toilet, into which our ladies fall so 
naturally, were never so ruinous as during the reign of 
the Empress Eugenie; whilesuperb combinations in dress 
suitable for a palace, became absurd caricatures when 
trailed through the streets or exhibited in a small parlor. 
It is very certain that any change Dame Fashion makes 
now, must lean to simplicity, for we defy even her in- 
genuity to make dress more extravagant, and in many 
instances absurd, than it has been for the past year. 





Tae AMERICAN ORGAN, the invention of the Messrs. 
Smith, has no superior in the country. In many respects 
it has no rivalin the world. The sweetness, depth, and 
volume of tone, have never been excelled. Critics should 
not only examine carefully the reverberating sound box, 
which adds materially to the power and organ-like tone 
of the instrument, and the tremolo and swell, but also 
notice the delicate voicing of the reeds, which have made 
the Messrs. Smith’s instruments noted over the whole 
country.—Boston Traveller. 

Orders for these organs should be addressed to Siberia 
Ott, Agent, 748 Broadway, New York. 

CHANGE oF ADDRE&sS.—Very often we receive a notice, 
“Change my address to such a place.’’ This would be 
very well if we had only one subscriber, but as we have 
nearly 150,000, it would be as well if that self-compla- 
cent person would say where the Book had been pre- 
viously sent; or, in other words. this would be the 
form :— 

Please send the Lady’s Book, formerly addressed to 
me at city, county, State of » to city, 
county, State of . 




















A GALLANT was sitting beside his beloved, and being 
unable to*think of anything to say, asked her why she 
was like a tailor? “I don’t know,” said she, with a 
pouting lip, ‘unless it is because I’m sitting beside a 
goose.”’ 

Pour this and that together:— 


‘A Western paper reports a combination among the 
Eastern paper-dealers to raise the prices by working half- 
time.”’ 

‘‘Tife rage at Newport this season is coachmen and 
footmen, to an extent never indulged in before. In most 
all cases their livery is of the most costly and luxurious 
character.”’ 


We have even heard of stopping the mills for a time to 
force prices up. There are some honest paper-makers, 
but there are others who will do anything to harass pub- 
lishers and put an extra dollar in their pockets. 


“ A Subscriber’’ wishes a receipt for Tomato Wine. 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 


Holloway’s Musical Monthly for October,—In the pre- 
sent number will be found an exquisite little melody, 
Dolce far Niente, by Joseph Ascher, now published for the 
first time in this country. This little gem cannot fail to 
be admired. It will be found less difficult than the last 
piece we published from this celebrated composer, and 
therefore more acceptable to many of our subscribers. The 
usual variety of other music is given, including a beauti- 
ful Schottische, by one of the best composers in the coun- 
try, who now for the first time contributes to the Monthly. 
The terms of this favorite periodical are $4 00 per annum, 
or two copies for $7 00, in advance. To every one get- 
ting up a club of six copies at $3 50 each, a free copy will 
be sent the entire year, making seven copies for $21 00. 
Single numbers 40 cents. 

The following special offer is still open. We will send 
to any address four back numbers of the Month/y on re- 
ceipt of one dollar, with twelve cents added for prepay- 
ment of postage. This is below the subscription rate, and 
should induce large orders, especially from those who 
have never seen the work. Orders must be addressed to 
J. Starr Holloway, Publisher Musical Monthly, Box Post- 
Office, Philadelphia. 

New Sheet Music.—A. C. Peters & Bro., Cincinnati, have 
recently published several beautiful gems of music. Loves 
of the Angels, and Vision of Paradise, are two exquisite 
morceaux by Aug. Pacher, each with a very elegant 
lithographic title page, 40 ceuts each. Love’s Chidings 
Mazourka Caprice, same composer, 35. Love by Moon- 
light, Caprice, is by Chas. Kinkel, a composer whose 
fame is rapidly spreading, 40. Serenade & Marie, is a 
charming Pensee Romantique, 50; and Mermaid’s Song 
from Oberon, 60 cents, is a brilliant transcription, each 
by same composer, and ornamented with beautiful title 
page. Whisperings of Love, and Love’s Response, also 
by Kinkle, are showy pieces, each 40. 

Also, the following songs: Beside the Sea, a charming 
song with beautiful lithographic title, 40. I’ve a Sweet- 
heart by the Rhine, lively and pretty song, 35. I know 
thy Heart is Mine, 30. How can I bear to Part from 
Thee? 35. Why dol Weep Beside thy Grave? with litho- 
graphic title, 40. Oh tell Me, tell Me, Birdie wild, showy 
song for a good voice, 50, Within this Sacred Dwelling, 
fine bass song sung by Car] Formes, 35. 

Horace Waters, New York, publishes: General Sheri- 
dan's Quickstep, by Raff, 30. Lorette Schottische, very 
pretty, same, 35. Funeral March in Memory of Abraham 
Lincoln, by Mrs. Parkhurst, 30. General Sherman’s 
Grand Triumphal March, with fine lithographic portrait, 
50. Marche Triomphale, a splendid composition by Vil- 
lanova, 40. Invitation Waltz, by Schneider, 40. Little 
Ella’s Quickstep, and Sweet Little Nell Waltz, by Bellak, 
easy for beginners, each 20. 

Also, the following new songs by Mrs, Parkhurst, who 
is not only a prolific but very good song writer. The 
Peace Jubilee; A Home on the Mountain; Glory to God 
in the Highest; Stand up for the Flag; Mourn not, 0 Ye 
People ; Scandal on the Brain; Only You andI; 0 Send 
me one Flower from His Grave; Our Dear New England 
Boys; There’s Rest for All in Heaven. These are all good 
songs, and calculated to become popular, 20 cents each. 

0. Ditson & Co., Boston, publish: Abraham Lincoln's 
Funeral March, arranged from Dunizetti; General Sheri- 
dan's Grand March, from Gung’l; Farragat’s Grand 
March, from Strauss; Edward Everett’s Funeral March, 
40 ceuts each. Fine portrait to each of the above. 

Orders for music to be sent addressed as above, to 

J. Starr Hotiowar. 





WINTER AND EARLY SPRING FLOWERS. 


TneEr8 are none so easily cultivated, and so satisfactory 
to the amateur for indoor, or window gardening, as the 
bulbous-rooted section of blooming plants. Their great 
variety, richness of colors, and the delicious fragrance of 
many render them especial favorites. We would remind 
our readers that the autumn isthe proper season for either 
out-door planting, or for starting them in pots or glasses 
for the houses, as all that are here enumerated are per- 
fectly hardy, requiring only, upon the approach of win- 
ter, a slight covering of manure, tan, or leaves, which 
ean be removed early in the spring. For full directions 
for their cultivation, proper soil, and management. we 
refer to our new Illustrated Catalogue of Bulbous Roots, 
which will be mailed to all who inclose a ten cent cur- 
rency note or stamp to our address. 

The following are a few of the most desirable vari- 
eties :— 


Tar Hractnra.—The most popular as well as the most 
delicate and fragrant of all the bulbous-rooted flowering 
plants, it can be readily forced into bloom during the 
winter and early spring months, by planting them in 
pots, or starting them in glasses filled with water; the 
latter method being quite an interesting and ornamental 
way of growing them for the window, and for which 
purpose the single varieties are especially recommended 
as being earlier, richer in colors, and more fragrant than 
the double, which are better for pots or outdoor planting. 

Tae Tutip.—Nothing can excel the beauty and bril- 
liancy of a bed of good tulips. The absence of all diffi- 
culty in their culture brings them within the scope of all 
lovers of flowers. They are divided into several classes— 
early and late, single and double. The early tulips are 
the best for forcing. 

Tus Crocus,—One of the earliest of our spring flowers» 
of various colors, beautiful for edging borders, and easily 
forced into bloom. A universal favorite. 

Tse Narcissvs.—A plant of’easy culture, with the fra- 
grance of the Jonquil, and when grown in pots may be 
forced into bloom early. The Polyanthus echoes is 
equally fragrant. The flowers are produced in clusters, 
or trusses; like the others they show various shades of 
white, yellow, and orange. 

Tue Jonquit, a speciai favorite for its rich jasmine- 
like perfume, is also allied to the Narcissus tribe; there 
are single and double varieties. 

THe Ssowprop.—One of the earliest harbingers of 
spring, and is universally admired for its elegant droop- 
ing snow-white blossoms. There are two varieties, the 
single and double. The single may be considered the 
most graceful and beautiful. 


The limits of this article will preclude any further de- 
scription of others which are desirable, and on which we 
propose giving a chapter on another occasion. We will 
only specify the following: The RanuncuLvs, ANEMONE, 
Lity or THE VALLEY, JAPAN LiILy, Crown IMPERIAL, IRIs, 
and others, for which see catalogue already referred to. 

The following choice assortment will be mailed free, at 
purchaser's risk, for a remittance of $10; one-half the 
assortment for $5:— 


12 choice named Hyacinths, assorted colors. 
in 


12 “* single Tulips, “ 

12 a) double “ ae oe 

12 single for forcing, ee «s 
6 Parrot Tulips, = ee 

50 Crocus, os ss 
12 Iris, . “ “ 
6 Polyanthus Narcissus, a 6 
6 Double “4 e¢ ss 
6 Single a wag ss 


12 Jonquils, 
12 Snowdrops, 
6 Ranunculus, ~) 1%. 
6 Anemones, + “ ad 
Address 
HENRY A. DREER, Scedsman and Florist, 
714 Chestnut Street, Philada. 


single and double. 
‘“ “ 
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Morton’s Gotp Pens, No. 25 Maiden Lane, New York. 
A. Morton. Try them; he has them of all sizes—long 
nibbed and short, medium and coarse business points, any 
size from a needle to an anchor, and all good. From No. 
1 to 10, anybody can be suited. For a trifling sum of 
money you can get a pen which, with care, will last you 
a lifetime. 


A Lapy requested to know how to keep engravings 
from Godey, Art Union, etc. Here are some replies:— 


1. The following is a description of a new device for 
domestic binding, which enables any one to bind their 
own music, newspapers, engravings, letters, etc., in a 
neat form, with or without the use of a portfolio. The 
mode of binding is to attach to the back edge of the leaf 
or inside leaf or sheet of a collection two or three adhesive 
binding tags (Heyl’s Patent), which have small loops, 
through which a binding string is passed, which secures 
the leaves in their proper position in book form. Paper 
or pasteboard covers can be attached in the same manner 
as the leaves when a portfolio is not used. This makes a 
perfect hinge-back binding, that can be taken apart and 
) together at pleasure without injuring it in the least. 

hese articles can soon be had of music dealers and sta- 
tioners generally throughout the country, and are made 
only by H. R. Heyl, 113 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


2. Get a scrap-book, paste the four corners lightly in. 
Use gum tragacanth dissolved in rain water, and put tis- 
sue paper between the engravings. 

3. Take a book of the required size, the binding of which 
is more valuable than the reading matter (I use Patent- 
Office Reports), cut out the leaves, leaving a margin of 
about half an inch wide; paste a print in between each 
two of the remaining pieces of leaves with paste made of 
flour and water. Paste tissue paper between each print. 


4. I will tell you how we have been fixing some, 
which, when finished, are really very pretty. We call 
them *‘ Medley Pictures,”’ and they cannot be told from a 
handsome steel engraving. You first cut off the margin 
of those engravings which you wish for the top of your 
picture, and the scenery should be such that when they 
are placed together they will look as one engraving. 
Then take the remainder of the plates, cut the background 
off, then place them so that the top shall cover the bottom 
of the row above, and leave no bare space. Continue in 
this manner until the picture is as large as desired. The 
bottom row should match so perfectly that no seams are 
visible. A good way to cover a seam is by placing a 
tree, or some small object, as a kitten, over it. After 
framing it looks nicely, and is fit to grace any drawing- 
room. I might add, the under side should be dampened 
and ironed, which greatly adds to the appearance of the 
picture. 


‘We have two other letters, giving the same advice as 
the above. 


PorRTRAIT OF ANDREW JOHNSON, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
StaTes.—J. C. Buttre, of 48 Franklin Street, New York, 
have sent us a superb likeness of the President engraved 
in the best manner on steel by Mr. Buttre himself, the 
best engraver of heads in this country. Mr. Johnson and 
his friends have pronounced this portrait to be unsurpass- 
able in its accuracy. It is from a photograph taken by A. 
8. Morse, at Nashville, on the lst of January, 1864, In- 
close $1 50 to the address mentioned above, and the por- 
trait will be sent to you. 


Curious Epirapu.—The following will be found at 
Portsmouth, upon the tombstone of a carpenter, inscribed 
by his widow :—- 

** Here lies Jemmy Little, a carpenter industrious, 

A very good-natured man, but somewhat blusterous ; 

When that his little wife his authority withstood, 

He took a little stick and banged her as he would. 

His wife, now left alone, her loss does so implore, 

She wishes Jemmy back to bang her a little more; 

For now he’s dead and gone this fault appears so small, 

A little thing would make her think it was no fault at 

all.” 


Carre De Vistre.—Send for a catalogue. Our list em- 
braces over 600 subjects. 





WATERFALLS.—We heard a funny story, the other day, 
about the style of hair so much the rage just now. A 
gentleman, who was at the head of an immense factory, 
emplcyed in one departinent two hundred girls, who 
worked seated on each side of a long, narrow table run- 
ning the length of a large room. Behind these girls, 
against the wall, were shelves for their bonnets and 
shawls. One fearfully hot day last July. the proprietor of 
the factory stood at the door looking down the long room. 

“Fancy the effect,” he said to us; ‘‘the heat had driven 
the girls to removing the heavy bags of hair with which 
they generally burdened their heads, and behind each 
damsel on the shelf lay an inverted bonnet, and in every 
bonnet a waterfall!” 


WE copy the following from the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin :— 


Westwarp Ho!—The course of journalism, like that 
of empire, is westward. Third Street bids fair soon to be 
abandoned by the newspapers of Philadelphia. The pro- 
prietors of the Evening Bulletin have purchased the fine 
property, No. 607 Chestnut Street, now occupied by the 
Howard and Harnden Express Companies, and other par- 
ties, and as soon as the necessary arrangements can be 
made, the whole establishment will be moved thither. 
Mr. Childs, the proprietor of the Public Ledger, has pur- 
chased the large and handsome building at the southwest 
corner of Sixth and Chestnut Streets, with some adjoining 
houses. The property and contemplated improvements 
will cost over $300,000, and it will be one of the most 
complete newspaper establishments in the world. The 
proprietor of the Press has purchased the southwest cor- 
ner of Seventh and Chestnut Strevts, and is now rebuild- 
ing, preparatory to removal. Mr. Godey, of the Lady's 
Book, was the pioneer of the western movement, for ho 
has for some time been established\in handsome quarters 
at the northeast corner of Sixth and Chestnut Streets. We 
hear also of other newspaper concerns, including one or 
two new ones, making their headquarters still further up 
Chestnut Street. So, with a few exceptions, the promi- 
nent newspapers of Philadelphia will soon all have quitted 
their old localities. 

New Yorx. 

My Dear Mr. Goper: I took up your very welcome 
Book—the July number—a few days ago, and after read- 
ing Marion Harland’s beautiful story, and others equally 
as interesting, I naturally turned to what is most absorb- 
ing to all ladies, your **Chitchat upon Fashions.”” I had 
heard rumors of our dear, comfortable, little handkerchief 
bonnets being supplanted by large poke fronts and Qua- 
ker crowns, but would not believe them until your trust- 
worthy Book confirmed the reports. Now, Mr. Godey, 
can you wonder at my horror on hearing of this change? 
Were you a lady yourself, 1am sure you would not care 
to look like a perfect fright, just for the sake of “‘ following 
the fashions.’’ And you —_ imagine that I feel not very 
well pleased with the idea of these comfortable, and what 
is a great item in these times, inexpensive bonnets going 
out of fashion, especially when everybody assures me that 
I never wore anything so becoming as one of them, 

It is for no other reason, I am positive, than because 
these mercenery milliners—at whose mercy we shall be 
if these terrible pokes are forced upon us—are jealous of 
the ability which we ladies show for making our own 
hats. Yes, indeed, I know that it isso. Only the other 
day, a milliner assured me that some of the bonnets she 
saw in Broadway were a perfect disgrace to the trade, and 
that it was time for a change in the fashions, for the mil- 
linery business was notas lucrative this year as formerly. 
Nobody talked more against these capeless bonnets than 
I did last fall, but then I had no idea what “‘loves"’ they 
would prove to be, nor how becoming. Now, gear Mr. 
Godey, this complaint and protest against the proposed 
change, I should consider as being very uninteresting to 
you, did I not know what a good friend you are to my 
sex, and the interest you take in anything concerning us 
poor “followers of fashion.’’ But do not imagine, from 
this letter, that I am one of those “ butterflies of society,” 
whose chief thought is what I shall wear. Oh, no! Mr. 
Godey, I am not, indeed. Still, I will plead guilty to 
having as great a desire to appear well as any other lady. 
I know that your kind heart sympathizes with me, and 
that you yourself are no more an admirer of “‘ poke bon- 
nets,’’ as I must call them, than 

Your despondent friend, N. G. 
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ITALIAN VILLA. 
Designed expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hosss, Architect, Philadelphia. 








Tue above building is in the Italian style, and appro- 
priate for a man of moderate means. It can be built ata 
cost between five and six thousand dollars in good style. 

First Story.—A porch; B veranda; C hall, 10 feet; D 
sitting-room, 15 by 18; E drawing-room, 15 by 22; F 
dining-room, 15 by 25; G@ kitchen, 19 by 21; H wash- 
room, 10 by 10; I store-room, 10 by 10; K poreh; L mnu- 
sic room, 12 by 15. 

Second Story.—M chamber, 6 by 10; N chamber, 15 by 
22; O hall; P chamber, 16 by 17; R chamber, 15 by 25; 
8 closet; T closet; U nursery, 13 by 21; V bath-room, 9 
by 15; W closet; H water-closet. 


THE postage on the Lady's Book is 24 cents a year, 
payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in advance, 
at the office where it is received. 
































MARBLE Cake.—A lady wishes a receipt to make “ Mar- 
ble cake.’’ Some of our White Mountain folks can give 
this receipt, for we ate it with great satisfaction in our 
late trip through that region, and it was delightful. 


A Wire's Rients.—“ Wife,”’ said a married man, look- 
ing for his bootjack after she was in bed, ‘*‘I have a place 
for all things, and you ought to know it, by this time.’’ 
“Yes,”’ replied she, “I ought to knuw where you keep 
your late hours, but I don’t.”’ 


How Very Tree.—When a woman has ceased to be 
attractive by her simple symmetry of form, she may be 
fascinating by her sweet womanliness. Has not every 
one experienced this ? 
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What matchless beauty lingers on every glossy wave 
and riplet of her lovely hair. 


IVINS’ PATENT HAIR 
CRIMPERS, 


For crimping and waving 
ladies’ hair. No heat used 
and no injury to the hair. 

They are put up in beau- 
tifully lithographed boxes 
containing one set (1 doz.) 
assorted lengths, with full 
directions for use accom- 
panying each box. 

No lady’s toilet is com- 
plete without them. For 
sale throughout the country. Retailers will be supplied 
by any first-class Jobber of Notions in New York, Phila- 
deiphia, or Boston. Manufactured only by E. Ivins, Sixth 
Street and Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 





FRECKLES, TAN, AND PIMPLES. 


“Bravty,’’ says the modern proverb, ‘‘is but skin 
deep,” and there is much truth in the assertion; for let 
any individual—male or female—be soever perfect in fea- 
tures or figure, if the complexion is marred by Freckles, 
Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, or eruptions ef any kind, the 
charm of beauty is gone. A soft, smooth, transparent 
skin is what all are desirous of possessing, and by the use 
of “Upnam’s Freckle, Tan, and Pimple Banisher’’ the 
desired boon is obtaiued. 

Beware of spurious Soaps and Lotions. If you wish a 
clear, healthful, and beautiful complexion, ask or send for 
Upnam’s “ Freckle, Tan, and Pimple Banisher,”’ and take 
no other. 

“Mailed to any address for 75 cents, by 8. C. Upnam, 25 
South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 

Our Superior Nerpies.—We have made arrangements 
by which we can continue to furnish the ladies’ favorite 
needles for 40 cents per 100 and a 3 cent stamp to pay re- 
turn postage. This is much cheaper than they can be 
purchased elsewhere, and the needles are of a much finer 
quality. The demand is so great for them that it is the 
business of one person in our office to attend to the orders. 
We resume again at little profit to ourselves, but we are 
anxious that our subscribers should be supplied with a 
superior article. 





Wer have been at some pains to ascertain what instru- 
ment of the many now soliciting the public favor com- 
bines the greatest amount of real excellence. We have 
prosecuted this inquiry entirely independently of aid or 
direction from interested parties. The opinions of some 
of the best musical critics, composers, and performers 
have been obtained ; reports of experiments made in the 
ordinary use of various instruments in churches, schools, 
and families, have been compared, all of which, with 
singular unanimity, concur in assigning the first place to 
the CABINET ORGAN of Mason & Hamuin—a decision 
that corresponds with our previously formed convictions 
received from personal observations.—New York Christian 
Advocate, 





Mrs. Haxe is not the Fashion Editress. Will our cub- 
scribers please remember that? Address your letters 
“Fashion Editress, care of L. A. Godey, Philadelphia, 
Pa.”’ 





SKELETON LEAVES AND PHANTOM FLOWERS. 


‘It is printed on elegant paper, with carefully executed 
engravings, and typographical execution of great beauty. 
This treatise gives full and careful instruction in the art 
of skeletonizing leaves, commencing with the proper 
selection of varieties, and following up with the various 
processes of preparation to the phantom bouquet. There 
is an entiless source of amusement and instruction pro- 
vided here, which must be fascinating to all who pursue 
it, This book, and its companion, Wax-Flowers, issued 
in the same style by the same publishers, give a fund of 
information, which, if followed, will largely increase 
botanical knowledge. We commend it to our readers.’’ 
—Horticuliurist. 

Also teaches how to preserve natural flowers in all 
their fresh beauty. Price, $2. Published by J. E. Trrron 
& Co., Boston, who will send it post-paid. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Mrs. J. M. Re—Sent lead comb July 19th. 

Mrs, J. M. 8.—Sent lead comb 19th. 

Miss F. 8. H.—Sent lead comb 29th. 

G. N. N.—Sent pattern 19th. 

G. M. B.—Sent lead comb 19th. 

Miss F. W:—Sent lace veil 19th. 

Mrs. L. §.—Sent lead comb 19th. 

Miss H. E. W.—Sent box by Adams’s express 19th. 

C. de P.—Sent hair-pin 22d. 

Miss H. E. D.—Sent lead comb 26th. 

H. L. 8.—Sent mantles by Adams’s express 26th. 

Miss M. L.—Sent dress elevator 28th 

L. J. J.—Sent dew-drops 28th. 

Miss 8. A. B.—Sent pattern August Ist. 

Mrs. H. B. C.—Sent lace barb Ist, 

Miss B. B.—Sent pattern Ist. 

Miss H. E. K.—Sent pattern Ist. 

Miss J. E. H.—Sent pattern Ist. 

Miss B. J.—Sent pattern 3d. 

Miss R. E. B.—Sent lead comb 7th, 

Miss L. H. McK.—Sent lead comb 7th. 

Miss L. D.—Sent hair crimpers 7th. 

Mrs. J. M. F.—Sent Grecian waterfall by express 9th. 

Mrs. A. B. B.—Sent curls 9th. 

Miss L. H.—Sent article 9th. 

Miss A, C. W.—Sent trimmings 9th. 

Mrs, V. A.—Sent magic ruffle 9th. 

M. K.—Sent rubber gloves 9th. 

J. H, E.—Sent rubber gloves 9th. 

Miss M. E. H.—Sont rubber gloves 9th. 

F. J. G.—Sent pattern 9th. 

Mrs. W. G.—Sent hair net 9th. 

Mrs. J. H. B.—Sent patterns 9th. 

Mrs. F. 8. McD.—Sent articles 9th. 

M. C. F.—Sent patterns 9th. 

Mrs. W. B. R.—Sent patterns 9th. 

Mrs. M. A. H.—Sent patterns 9th. 

Mrs. D. M. M.—Sent patterns 9th. 

Mrs. L. R. 8.—Sent articles by express 12th. 

A. E. R.—Sent articles 12th. 

Mrs. N.—Sent articles by express 12th. 
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E, M. J.—Sent lead comb 12th. 

H. M. M.—Sent patterns 12th. 

Mrs. M. B.—Sent crimpers 12th. 

Cc. C.—Sent hair twist 12th. 

J. D, B.—Sent crimpers 12th. 

Miss J. T.—Sent cloak by express 12th. 
8. A. O.—Sent articles by express 14th. 
N. V. F.—Sent articles by express 14th, 
Mrs. W. C. G.—Sent articles 15th. 


Mrs. W. T.—Sent articles by express 16th. 

C. T.—Sent lead comb 16th. 

Mrs. N. B.—Sent pattern 16th, 

Mrs. L. A.—Sent pattern 16th. 

M. C, F.—Sent pattern 16th. 

Mrs. C. J. McE.—Sent articles by express 18th, 

Mrs. M. C. P.—Sent cotton 18th. 

Miss M, J. P.—Sent crimpers 18th. 

Maggie de Trop.—Will you please say in three lines 
what you want to communicate. We cannot make it out, 

A Western Girl.—$1 25 they can be sent for. 

Marion.—A lady should not rise from her seat wheu a 
gentleman is brought up and introduced to her, unless he 
is an elderly man, or, from peculiar circumstances of 
family connection, the lady wishes to pay him the marked 
attention of shaking hands at a first interview. 

8. E. R.—The corner of a visiting-card is turned down 
to intimate that the caller intends the compliment of her 
visit to include some second member of the family in the 
house. 

L. P. H.—A gentleman does not wear jewelry. 

Mary H.—At Cattskill Mountains, on a late visit, we 
saw the mountain dress, and very becoming it is; very 
plain, no hoops. 

Washington, D. C.—Mourning is wors for from six 
months to six years, according to the relative lost. The 
former for a cousin, the latter for a husband ; less time if 
you desire. It isa matter of feeling entirely. Sume do 
not put on mourning; others carry it to a ridiculous 
excess, 

M. H. Buckly, N. ¥.—Don’t remember when, but we 
do know that we published it some time since. J. E. 
Tilton & Co., Boston, Mass., have published a work which 
contains it. 

Mrs. M. M.—We believe it requires three or four appli- 
cations before it is entirely removed. 


Fushions, 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 





Havine had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge 
of a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autamn bonnets, materials for dresses, jew- 
élry, envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, 
mantillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste ; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, dis- 
tinct directions must be given 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received, Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is nota 
subsctiber to the Lady's Book, the Fashion Editor does 
not know. 





Instructions to be as minute as possiblé, accompanied 
by a note of the height, ba omen and general style of 
the person, on which much depends im choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co.’s; mourning goods from Besson 
& Son; dry goods of any kind from Messrs, A. T. Stewart 
& Co., New York; lingerie and lace G. W. Vogel’s, 
1016 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; ~ from the 
most celebratad establishments; jewelry from Wriggens 
& Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, thefashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 


DESCRIPTION ‘OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
OCTOBER. 


Fig. 1.—Costume for light mourning. Dress of rich 
black silk, trimmed with thick cord and violet silk, The 
corsage is made with long coat-tails, edged with cord, 
and turned over with violet silk. The front of the cor- 
sage is of violet silk, arranged to simulate a vest. The 
edge of the skirt is trimmed with thick cord, and every 
breadth is cut up and turned back with revers, the space 
being filled in by violet silk edged with a fluted ruffle, 
The bonnet is of black silk, covered with figured net, and 
trimmed with loops of violet velvet. The inside trimming 
consists of a blonde ruching and a tuft of velvet. 

Fig. 2.—Walking costume. Dress, paletét, and petti- 
coat of pearl-colored reps. The latter is edged with a box- 
plaited ruffle bound with Magenta mohair braid. The 
dress is richly trimmed with ruchings of Magenta silk. 
The skirt, which is waved on the edge, is slightly ele- 
vated by means of buttous and loops. The paletét ie 
lined throughout with Magenta silk, and finished witha 
narrow braid and gray pearl buttons. The bonnet is of 


, white silk, trimmed with Magenta velvet. The Garibaldt 
waist, worn under the paletét, is of white alpaca, trimmed 


with Magenta ribbon. A wide pearl-colored belt is fast- 
ened in front by a mother-of-pearl buckle. 

Fig. 3.—Dinner toilet. Dress of coffee-colored poplin, 
trimmed on the edge of the skirt with a bias band of blue 
silk which extends up some distance on each side of the 
skirt, also at the back. The coreage is trimmed to match, 
and a sash of blue silk with fringed ends completes the 
toilet. The hair is dressed with a coronet plait in front, 
and the back hair is caught into a net formed of bands of 
blue velvet. 

Fig. 4.—Party dress. Dress of white alpaca, trimmed 
on the edge of the skirt with a fluted ruffle bound with 
buff ribbon, and headed by a thick cord arranged in 
pattern. The corsage is low and square, with a short 
puffed sleeve. It is worn over a white muslin guimpe, 
with long sleeves. A sash of alpaca bound with buff rib- 
bon is fastened on the right shoulder, and falls at the left 
side of the skirt. A buff ribbon is tied at the left side of 
the head. 

Fig. 5.—Bridal toilet. Dress of heavy white silk, 
trimmed on the skirt with two rufiles, one straight, and 
the other sewed in waves. Both are headed by large 
pearl beads. The corsage is cut square, edged and filled 
in with narrow rows of point appliqué lace. The sleeves 
are trimmed with lace and pearl beads. A white silk 
belt is fastened in front by a fancy pearl buckle. The 
hair is dressed in front with small curls and a tuft of 
orange-blossoms. The back hair is arranged in a water- 
fall, with a few light curls hanging over it. A tulle veil 
is thrown over the head and covers the face. 

Fig. 6.—Reception dress of blue silk, cut away in front, 
and finished out with a striped blue and white silk. The 
blue skirt isedged all round by a puffing of the silk. The 
blue silk corsage is made low and with short sleeves, 
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bat is filled out to the desired height by the blue and 
white striped silk which also forms the sleeves. The 
bonnet is very much in the style of a cap, but made of 
white silk trimmed with point appliqué lace, beads, and 
blue velvet. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. _ 
(See engravings, pages 294, 295.) 

Fig. 1.—White alpaca dress, trimmed on the skirt with 
reyers of blue silk edged with ruches. The corsage is 
low and square, finished with ruches of blue silk. A sash 
of wide blue ribbon is tied at the back. The high waist 
with long sleeves is made of thick white musiin, orna- 
mented with blue braid. White felt hat, trimmed with 
blue and white feathers. The net is of blue chenille. 
Polish boots, with blue tassels. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of French percale, trimmed with three 
fluted ruffles headed by insertion. A wide sash of rose- 
colored ribbon with fringed ends is tied at the back. The 
corsage is plain, with a bertha formed of one row of in- 
sertion and a fluted ruffle. “ 

Fig. 3.—Silk dress of gray ground, sprigged with Ma- 
genta. It is scalloped on the edge and bound with 
Magenta velvet. Above the scallops are leaves cut out of 
Magenta silk and stitched on by machine. The corsage 
is made square and trimmed with bands of Magenta silk. 
The guimpe is of fine French muslin, with long sleeves 
finished with worked cuffs. The dress skirt is short, 
showing the fluted ruffle of the muslin skirt. Hat of white 
felt, trimmed with Magenta velvet. Polish boots of 
bronze kid, with Magenta tassels. 

Fig. 4.—Boy’s suit of light gray cloth, consisting of a 
blouse, confined at the waist by a black velvet belt, full 
Zouave pants and leggings, also of gray cloth. 

Fig. 5.—Skirt of gray silk, with wide band of blue 
silk striped with bands of black velvet. The waist is of 
white muslin, trimmed with loops of black velyet, A 
wide sash of black velvet is tied atthe back. The hair is 
dressed with a coronet plait. 

Fig. 6.—Street sack of gray cloth, with small pelerine 
made with square ends in front. The trimming consists 
of three rows of fine black cord. The dress is of Solferino 
poplin, trimmed with black velvet. Hat of gray straw, 
trimmed with black velvet and a Solferino feather. 

Fig. 7.—Violet cloth sack, scalloped and bound with 
black velvet. A white silk cord also finishes each scallop. 
Black felt hat, with violet feather. White alpaca dress, 
trimmed with bands and loops of violet velvet. 





CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER, 

Wt have but few novelties to report this month. In 
fact, the only ones we have seen were at the establishment 
of Mr. G. W. Vogel, 1016 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
The most striking feature is the mixture of gold with 
point lace in collars, sleeves, and barbes. The fine cord 
which defines the figure or flower is of gold, while the 
filling is of delicate lace. A charming combination, we 
admit, but hardly suited to the taste of American ladies, 
who generally require articles that will wash, and this, 
we fear, cannot be accomplished unless the gold cord is 
removed. It is, however, an exquisite production, and 
would be very suitable for a wedding present. 

Besides the surplice cape of point lace, which is always 
dressy and beautiful, a new shape has appeared, more 
suited to elderly persons who desire the neck covered. 
The cape is rather large, of the cardinal shape, with a 





slight point at the back, and fits close to the throat. The 
lace is the most beautiful we have yet seen, a cobweb-like 
ground, over which are thick branches and leaves of ivy. 
The newest black guipure capes for cloaks are square 
both back and front, and are very stylish. 

White guipure, which has superseded every other trim- 
ming lace in Paris, has just been introduced here, and 
trims most effectively. It is used on rich moirés and silks 
for evening wear, and is extensively employed for the 
trimming of white dresses. Insertions come to match the 
lace, and these are generally lined with a colored ribbon. 
White guipure is very tastefully arranged on white Gari- 
baldi waists, one strip rnnning down the centre of the 
front, others on the shoulder seams—with cuffs and neck 
band of the same, edged with lace to match, and all lined 
with a bright ribbon. We think this lace will wash well, 
and it has the merit of not being very expensive. 

Medallions of point appliqué are among the late im- 
portations, These are graduated in size, and intended for 
the trimming of evening or reception dresses. 

As bridal dresses are generally a source of great anxiety 
to the very fashionable, we mention for their benefit, that 
at the Vogel establishment they will find the most com- 
plete bridal set that art has yet produced, Itis the ne 
plus ultra of point appWqué lace, and consists of two 
flounces, the lower one twenty-six inchés deep and six 
yards and a half wide, and the upper one twenty inches 
deep and six yards wide. There is also lace for the cor- 
sage and sleeves—a belt of lace with long sash—and a 
very large point, intended for a veil and shawl. The lace 
is of beautiful design, representing garlands of flowers, 
linked by delicate waving ribbons, and thrown over a 
slip of satin or silk would make an exceedingly elegant 
bridal toilet. 

As these costly laces are not within the reach of all, we 
will note a less pretending wedding dress, which we have 
just received from a foreign correspondent, who informs 
us that simple brida! dresses are quite the rage for young 
persons in Paris. The dress was a plain white tarletane 
muslin over a slip of white silk. Both skirts were made 
with a train, and the muslin one had a hem twelve inches 
deep. The corsage was made with basques trimmed with 
a Valenciennes edge, and the sleeves, which were of the 
coat form and almost tight, were tastefully trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace and insertion. The hair was dressed 
with a coronet plait in front, and a bunch of curls at the 
back. Over the forehead was a tuft of orange blossoms. 
A veil of tulle, simply hemmed, completed the toilet. 

Fine tarletane and fancy muslins are much admired for 
both young brides and bridemaids, and when made up 
fancifully with puffs or flounces and gracefully trimmed 
with appropriate flowers, are really very beautiful. 

No change has been effected in undersleeves; they are 
of the coat form, and trimmed with a deep cuff buttoned 
on the outside, but sufficiently wide to pass the hand 
through without unfastening. In the next number will 
be found some very good models of the most desirable 
styles of collars and undersleeves. The cuffs are of linen 
embroidered, or else formed of puffs of thin muslin sepa- 
rated by Valenciennes insertion. Collars are standing, 
or else quite small at the back and pointed in front. The 
tab style is very much in favor, and the sleeves to be 
worn with these collars are also finished with long tabs 
trimmed with Valenciennes. Butterflies still ornament 
collars and sleeves; the newest are of heavy work with 
wings of Valenciennes lace. Sets emWMoidered to simulate 
feathers are also among the Fall novelties. These feathers 
are generally in gay colors, and seem to lie carelessly on 
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each side of the row of buttons. The collars have small 
feathers on the points in front. 

The newest lace barbes are ornamented with swallows, 
these birds now being the fashionable ornament for lin- 
gerie and lace, also evening and walking dresses, bonnets 
and coiffures. 

The newest walking suits for children are of white or 
gray alpaca, cashmere, or poplin, trimmed with four or 
five different colors. The prettiest styles are rows of cord, 
velvet, or braid, sewed in rows, waves, or points. The 
most fashionable colors are black, scarlet, green, purple, 
orange, and blue. The hat should be either gray or white 
trimmed to suit the dress. Children’s paletéts are made 
without sleeves, and finished on the shoulder by a fan- 
like cluster of velvet loops, a similar cluster with long 
ends is placed at the back of the neck. 


The most elegant morning toilets are of white alpaca, 
pongee, or cashmere trimmed with bands of high-colored 
silk, and looped up by means of cords matching the silk 
over a white muslin skirt trimmed with a fluted rufile. 
The style of making is a full gored skirt and short loose 
sack fastened all the way down the front. 

Sleeveless black jackets are among the newest fashions, 
and worn over a bright-colored dress waist, or a full white 
waist, are exceedingly stylish, They are generally 
trimmed with White or else worked with gilt or steel 
beads in a fancy bordering, as these styles harmonize 
well with any colored dress. 

A new method of looping dresses is to have small straps 
of the dress material very highly ornamented buttoned 
on one end to every breadth of the skirt, and the other 
end is buttoned on the petticoat. This fastens the dress 

ecurely and gives very pretty loops. 

The bonnet question is still a debatableone. A change 
is anticipated, but what that will be it is impossible yet 
to say with certainty. The empire style, of which we 
give an illustration in the present number, has not been 
well received, though adopted by some of the leaders of 
fashion in Paris. The empire bonnets differ, however, 
very much in shape, uo two that we have seen being alike, 
and we hope by experimenting the milliners may yet pro- 
duce something tasteful and pretty. We fear, however, 
that it will have both cape and crown, in which case the 
waterfall must be abandoned. For the present, bonnets 
remain precisely where they were, the fanchon is still 
the popular style, and waterfalls are worn larger and 
more fanciful than ever. 


Among the host of charming bonnets at the Maison 
Tilman, 147 East Ninth Street, New York, were some 
trimmed with point lace, the ends of which were brought 
round under the chin and fastened with a flower over 
the wide ribbon strings. Others were very capriciously 
ornamented with a swallow or a bird's wing. A very 
pretty style worthy of note has an oval wreath on one 
side, while a half wreath is festooned across the back, 
falling low over the waterfall. A piece of black or white 
lace edged with blonde is caught on to the back of the 
bonnet by puffs of ribbon or tulle, and veils the half 
wreath of flowers. 

The usual profusion of beautiful flowers abounds at this 
establishment. They are very light, and are generally 
mounted on thick gold or silver stems. An innovation is 
the matching of flowers to the color of the bonnet or dress. 
These flowers are sprinkled with crystal points or drops, 
and are very effective. 

The bouquet de @oreage has given place to epaulettes, 
braces, and berthas, composed entirely of flowers, fancy 
grasses and ferns, with dew-drops lavishly distributed 





over them. Small Watteau wreaths are also much ad- 
mired for evening dresses, and when these are used, a 
similar wreath is worn on the side of the head. Bande- 
lettes formed of acorns made of a lustrous material 
resembling beetles’ wings, with the cup of the acorns of 
gold, and mounted on scarlet velvet with delicate grasses, 
are among the prettiest styles we have seen. 


Sashes are Very much worn both for morning and éven- 
ing costume. For the latter they are caught et the right 
side of the waist, looped just below the waist on the left 
side, and fasten near the hem of the dress in a very large 
bow with ends. 

A very pretty trimming for a silk evening dress consists 
of sashes of puffed tulle arranged at equal distances round 
the skirt. The Greek bodice is much in favor for evening 
dresses. The bodice itself is perfectly plain and tight fi 
ting, and over it are laid hollow plaits wide atthe top 
and diminishing to a point at the waist. If made of tar 
letane, crépes, or muslin, the under waist should be of 
silk. Corsages are cut quite low and filled in with illu- 
sion to the desired height, 

Gored dresses are very much worn; some are tightly 
gored with body and skirt in one piece, while others are 
merely gored in front and have the back breadths joined 
to the waist with large box plaits. 

An effective trimming for black velvet is a braided bor- 
der of white silk braid or cord, with the spaces filled in 
with white beads or dots of silk. 

Fancy jewelry of all kinds is now very much worn, and 
the beetle jewels are in high favor with the fashionable 
world. They are manufactured into pins, ear-rings, 
bracelets, and head ornaments, and with the additjon of 
gold antenne and diamond eyes, are really very beauti- 
ful. The beetles from South America are of a dead green 
color, and seem to be ornamented i the arabesque style. 
Those from the West and East Indies have compact, hard 
bodies like burnished emeralds, and are also in great 
request. 

Amethysts are now cut into heads in the style of cameos, 
or set with figures or initials of diamonds or pearle. 
Egyptian shaped ear-rings of coral, malachite, and lapis- 
lazuli are very fashionable, so also are cameos of all 
kinds. The newest style of ring is of torquise, emerald, or 
amethyst, having pearls, rubies, or diamonds sunk in to 
form an initial. On emerald and gold grounds we see 
swallows, butterflies, and owls mounted for ear-rings and 
pins. In dead and bright gold we noticed an almond in 
a plate intended for a breastpin. Ear-rings and pin were 
formed of a pea-pod of gold with the peas represented by 
a row of pearls. Instead of studs, gentlemen are wearing 
three small pins with fancy tops, connected by fine gold 
chains. 

The latest idea for a scarf pin is a fly, wasp, or beetle, 
transfixed apparently by the pin itself. A very odd de 
sign for a searf pin, lately brought out, isa skull with 
double eye glasses suspended by a miniature gold chain 
and a lighted cigar between the teeth. 


We find, at the establishment of J. R. Terry, a choice 
display of children’s and misses’ hats, Phe shapes are so 
varied that it is difficult to say which is the most desir- 
able. The casquet and turban, of which we give several 
modifications, prove generaily so becoming to youthful 
faces that they are in great favor. The trimmings are 
effective, novel, and so tasteful that the most exacting 
cannot fail to be pleased. If our readers will refer to the 
models on page 296, they will have a better idea of the 
new shapes and styles than any description could possi- 
bly give. Fasuion. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COLORS.—@ Bla Black, fhite. @ Very light Grey, Ga darker shade of Gray, BRed. GGokk 
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GABRIELEN WALTZ. 


A FAVORITE WALTZ. 


SIMPLIFIED “AND ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE FOR GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 


BY R. RHOLLO. 
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ROBE DRESS. 


(From the celebrated establishment of Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., of New Yori.) 











The dress is of a rich violine purple wool material, with a bordering in black, representing velvet and buttons. Tho jet m 
paletot is of velvet trimmed with a heavy cord and large jet buttons. rrr 
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ROBE DRESS. 


(From the celebrated establishment of Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., of New York.) 

















Gray skirt, with tancy trimming stamped in black. Short sack, of a darker gray cloth, trimmed with black velvet and 
jet buttons, Turban hat of black felt, trimmed with a black tuftand a long white plume. 
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THE REGENCY SACK. 


(Front view.) 


Pubs 





Sack made of purple velvet cloth, and heavily trimmed with black braid and jet ornaments. The front of the sack 
besides being trimmed with braid and jet ornamenvts has knotted straps of silk cord, Waterfall bonnet of white silk, 
dotted with black beads, and trimmed with scarlet velvet. 
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THE REGENCY SACK. 


“Back view.) 
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THE METTERNICH SACK. 


(Front view.) 





This wrap is of black velvet cloth, ornamented with bands of black velvet braided with white cord. The velvet 
trimming forms a kind of a yoke at the back, each end being finished with two chenille tassels. The cloth is laid in « 
large box-plait in the centre of the back. 
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THE METTERNICH SACK. 


(Back view.) 
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¢ . y k, dis 
0 ode! is of heavy gray velvet cloth, bound with b ack bra d, and trimmed with fancy black cord and chenille or naments, The sack fits the figure tight! in the bac au 
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yerfectly loose in front. The sleeves are quite tight, and of the coat form, We give the front and back view, 
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THE CORDELIERE CLOAK. 


p is of violet cloth, made in the bournous style, and simply ornamented with a heavy chenille trimming 


This wra 
on the back. 
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KNITTED MITTEN, FOR WEARING OVER GLOVES. 
(See Description, Work Department.) 








